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SONG. 
BY E. B. HALE. 


Roll on—roll on—thou glorious day ! 
Bereft of care—unknown to sorrow— 
And you, ye darksome thoughts, away ! 
Dim not my joy to-morrow. 
There’s a time when the weary heart is low; 
There’s a time when the gushing tear-drops run ; 
When the springs of joy have ceas’d to flow, 
And the springs of grief begun. 
But away! ye trembling times, away ! 
Haunt not my buoyant soul to-day. 


1 know ye all! but I know beside, 
There’s a time to dance, and a time t6 sing ; 
A time to laugh, and a time to glide 
Around the graceful ring. 
A time, when hearts in unison beat, 
To the tuneful trip of sprightly feet. 


There’s a time to live, and a time to die! 
And thus the Royal Preacher said: 
But a far more glorious time, say 1, 
Is the glorious time to wed / 
When trusting hearts, in truthful tether, 
Link soul and soul for life together! 


Two sparkling waves—two crystal streams— 
Two kindred clouds, at rise of sun ; 

Two dulcet tones—two silvery beams— 
Fach mingling into one ;— 

Emblems of love ! but emblems never, 

Of love that breathes and burns forever. 


O, if there be, in life below, 
Aught, that can chase dull care away ; 
Or bid th’ intruding trouble go, 
It is the wedding-day ! 
God bless it! may he ever bless, 
The royal road to happiness. 





THE GOLD MINES. 


(Translated from the German.) 

The Simplon road, in descending to Lake Ma- 
jeur, crosses several times, on beautifully construct- 
ed bridges, the river Coccia, which gives its name 
to the valley. After having passed one of these 
bridges, called the Ponte Maggiore, it reaches the 
valley of Anzasca, conducting to Mount Rosa. 
This magnificent mountain, which is computed to 
be but two hundred and fifty feet lower than Mount 
Blanc, is visible from nearly every part of Lom- 
bardy ; but the valley is still more an object of 
curiosity and admiration to its people, for it shuts 
within its bosom; that most powerful of all talis- 
mans—gold. 

Pliny mentions these mines, which must formerly 
have been of much importance, as the senate forbade 
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the employing of more than five thousand slaves 
to work them, from fear that the farmers should 
become too wealthy. Afterwards only a thousand 
workmen labored there, and now even that number 
is greatly diminished. Nevertheless, all the inhabi- 
tants of the valley have the privilege of seeking 
gold, and many of them, who, from their occupa- 
tions, are styled “ Minerali,” have no other profes- 
sion. 

It was related to us, that on dark and stormy 
nights, these Minerali observed little lights shining 
on the hills, and if in the morning they could find 
the exact spot where they appeared, gold was cer- 
tain to reward the search. ‘This seemed romantic 
enough to excite our curiosity, but for sometime 
we gained few satisfactory answers to our ques- 
tions on the subject. At length we were so fortu- 
nate as to meet an Italian, who was disposed to be 
more intelligible, and our readers, if they please, 
can, like ourselves, attribute the origin of the storm- 
fires of Anzasca, to the cause we are about to re- 
late. 

“T have seen them myself,” said the Italian, 
“and they differ wholly from the common fue fol- 
let. Formerly, the road from Lake Majeur to the 
western cantons of Switzerland, ran through the 
valley of Anzasca, and I once happened to be de- 
tained in a hut situated at the foot of one of the 
wildest defiles, by a violent storm which rendered 
our horses ungovernable. As I was seated on a 
bench, gazing drowsily from the window—for, there 
was no bed in the establishment, save that of my 
host, and of that I would not deprive him—I perceiv- 
ed several pale lights at a distance among the rocks. 
I at first thought they shone from the casement 
of some hut, but remembering that portion of the 
mountain was uninhabited, and in truth, uninhabi- 
table, I arose from my seat, and asked the inmates of 
the house, the cause of the phenomenon. Wie 
I spoke, the lights disappeared, but a moment after, 
was visible in another place, as if the person who 
carried it, had passed around a rock. The tem- 
pest continued during this time to rage with a fury 
which threatened to crush our miserable place of 
refuge, and to hurl down the very mountains them- 
selves, and the night was so dark we could scarcely 
distinguish the earth from the sky. 

“See, it is there again!” I exclaimed, “tell me 
then, what is it ?” 

“It is the lamp of Lelia,” ejaculated one of our 
host’s children, “Father! rouse yourself, oh! Ba- 
tista, Vittorio! Lelia is on the mountains !” 

“ At these cries, the family arose, and all standing 
before the window, fixed their eyes on the flashes, 
which continued to shine during the greater part 
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of the night, though at long intervals. The occu- 
pants of the hut willingly told me all they knew 
concerning these lights, but only on condition that 
{ would be silent whenever they appeared, and al- 
low them to observe with attention, the exact spot 
where they gleamed. 

“To render my story intelligible, I must inform 
you that the Minerali and the farmers compose two 
distinct classes in the valley of Anzasca. The em- 
ployment of the former, when they make it their sole 
profession, is regarded as disgraceful by the other 
inhabitants who gain a livelihood by regular indus- 
try, and in fact, the conduct of the Minerali offers 
some apology for what might otherwise seem an 
illiberal prejudice. They are profligate and quar- 
relsome ; at one period rich, and at another perish- 
ing with hunger. ‘To be brief, they are liable to 
all the calamities, both moral and physical, which 
befall men, like gamblers for example, who cannot 
calculate on the benefits of regular labor. 

“ Notwithstanding, they are naturally a fine race 
of men, hardy, courageous, and often remarkably 
handsome. They dispense liberally what they have 
gained easily, and if, one day they crouch, half 
dead with hunger, like wild animals basking in the 
sun; the next morning, if fortune prove smiling, 
they appear gay and brilliant, the true lords of the 
valley. The Minerali sometimes talk of love, and 
though they rarely win the hand, they often touch 
the heart of the pretty maidens of Anzasca. If 
their sighs are coldly greeted, they seek comrades 
still more savage than themselves, and whose arms 
are always open to brave and desperatemen. They 
change their profession, and haunt the main roads 
when nights are dark and travellers unguarded ; or, 
they enlist under the banners of the regular ban- 
ditti, who rob by thousands, and whose booty is a 
province or a kingdom. 

“‘ Francesco Martelli was the handsomest of all 
the Minerali in the valley. He was savage, I ad- 
mit, but, that is the trait of his class, and it was 
atoned for by so many good qualities, that even the 
farmers—at least those who had no daughters to 
be married—found pleasure in his society. Fran- 
cesco sang with such melancholy sweetness, that 
the old women shed tears while listening. He had 
one of those tender and touching voices which sink 
in the memory at the first utterance, and which 
seem, when heard again, to be the realization of a 
pleasant dream. 

“ Lelia was the only person in the valley who had 
never heard Francesco sing. All the other mai- 
dens, either secretly or openly, under one pretext 
or another, had satisfied their curiosity. She was 
the daughter of one of the wealthiest farmers of 
Anzasca. Lelia was very young—scarcely six- 
teen, but her position as an only child, and her for- 
tune, consisting of more than a thousand Austrian 
pounds, soon attracted the attention of the other 
inhabitants. Her features were regularly beautiful, 








but though perfectly well proportioned, her form 
was so slight and pedite, and her manners so timid 
and youthful, that she was always regarded as a 
child. The heiress of old Niccoli, was the title 
given her by parents who sought to excite the fu- 
ture ambition of their sons, but Lelia still appeared 
to them, a little insignificant being. 

* Her mother had died at her birth; and during 
several years, the life of the infant had been pre- 
served, or rather her death prevented, but by a kind 
of miracle. Even after her disease, whatever it 
was, had yielded to the untiring cares of her fa- 
ther, her condition was rather the absence of illness 
than the presence of health; and, the sorrowful re- 
membrance of her sufferings had implanted a ner- 
vous timidity, which, in a more refined land, would 
have been deemed an exquisite delicacy of feeling. 
In a manner deprived of intercourse with the young 
girls of her age, by this peculiarity of her situa- 
tion, she was excluded from it still more by another 
reason. Her frame was feeble and languid, but 
she had cultivated her mind. Music, which she 
passionately loved, had initiated her in poetry, and 
notwithstanding the contrary doctrines of a certain 
school, poetry does debar us from communion with 
ignorant and unrefined companions. Since Lelia 
had never sought to hear the melodies of Fran- 
cesco, we must attribute it to an instinct of terror, 
mingled with the horror excited in her by the very 
mention of one of the wicked Minerali. She lis- 
tened to the accounts which reached her, of the 
young Mineralo, with that vague and careless in- 
terest, with which we hear the description of a 
being of another hemisphere, and the history of 
its beauty, and its habits of cruel ferocity. But 
the day came at last, when poor Lelia listened. 

‘« She was seated alone, as usual, at the bottom of 
her father’s garden, and while sewing, she sang in 
the low soft tone, characteristic of her voice. The 
enclosure of the garden on that side, was a hedge 
of shrubs which grew along the summit of a deep 
ravine. Through the abyss, the river flowed darkly 
and rapidly, and beyond, at a distance of about five 
hundred feet, a line of rugged rocks bounded the 
horizon. Her tones were seldom sufficiently loud to 
reach the echoes among the rocks, though some- 
times in the fervor of her enthusiasm, she would 
strive to win a repetition of her songs from these 
fairy minstrels of the valley. On this day, she 
observed with astonishment, a similar effect, though 
her voice was faint almost asa sigh. She sang 
another strain a little louder, the defiance was ac- 
cepted, and a sweet melodious voice finished her 
favorite melody, from the point where she had 
ceased. The first impulse of Lelia was to fly—the 
second, to remain stationary and listen again to the 
strains ; the third, and the one she obeyed, was to 
glide noiselessly to the hedge and look down the 
ravine, to discover whence the voice proceeded. 

“‘ She found the echo was a young man, occupied 
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in guiding down the river, one of the rafts which the 
inhabitants of the Alps employ to carry their provi- 
sions to market ; the raft was at thismoment, station- 
ary beside the bank at the foot of the garden. The 
youth was leaning on his oar, apparently endeavor- 
ing to propel the raft, but his eyes were upraised 
as if he looked for the apparition of a star; and 
Lelia was convinced, though she scarcely knew 
why, that he had observed her through the trees 
while she sang, and had adopted this method of at- 
tracting her attention without startling her. Such 
appeared to be his object; indeed, he seemed to 
have had no other, for after having gazed an in- 
stant, he withdrew his eyes with an air of confu- 
sion, and pushing the raft, he was borne along by 
the river, and soon concealed from view. 

“'The life of Lelia was as calm as the sleeping 
waters of a lake which a light cloud can darken, 
or the wing of an insect agitate. ‘his little oc- 
currence awoke reflection, and summoned the sweet 
reveries of sixteen. She felt her cheeks glow, as 
she fancied how the young man had watched her 
through the shrubbery, and wondered why he had 
departed without speaking to her, after having suc- 
ceeded in attracting her attention. ‘There was deli- 
cacy in this ruse to spare her the surprise, perhaps 
the terror, of seeing a stranger in that place ; there 
was modesty in the embarrassment, with which he 
had withdrawn his glance. 

“ A week passed ere she again saw this Apollo of 
her young imagination. It appeared, as if they had 
become acquainted in the interval. They saluted 
each other, the second time they spoke, and at length 
they conversed. There was nothing mysterious in 
their intercourse. He was probably a farmer’s 
son from the upper valley, who had been attracted 
like many others, by rumors of the heiress of old 
Nicoli. He was ignorant of books; he loved poetry 
rather for music than for itself; but, what did that 
matter? The records of the Creator were around 
and within them, and if denied, the mind were 
graven deeply in the heart. He was strong and 
robust, and that constitutes beauty in the eyes of a 
fragile and timid woman. He ran on the very 
edge of the precipice; he bounded from rock to 
rock in the torrent, with the fearlessness of the 
Chamois. He was handsome, brave and graceful, 
and this glorious being, with brilliant eyes and 
flushing cheeks, threw himself at Aer feet, and 
worshipped her loveliness, as the poets adore the 
pale Phebus. The world, hitherto so monotonous, 
so empty, so wearisome for Lelia, became a para- 
dise. One thing only tormented her; they had 
been longenough together, according to the calcu- 
lations of sixteen ;.they were well acquainted, had 
avowed their attachment without reserve, had even 
plighted their faith, and yet her lover had never 
revealed to her his name. 

“Lelia, while meditating on this, lamented her 
precipitation, but it was now too late to remedy 








that, and she resolved to Jearn the secret, if it was 
one, at their next interview. 

“*My name!’ was his reply to her prompt and 
candid question ; ‘ you will know it soon enough!’ 

“* But I will not be refused. You must tell me 
now, or at the latest to-morrow evening.’ 

““* Why to-morrow evening?’ 

“‘* Because my hand will be demanded to-morrow 
by a rich and handsome young man, whom my fa- 
ther approves. I will not, at whatever cost, dis- 
appoint the cherished wishes of my only remaining 
parent, without giving him some satisfactory rea- 
son. Oh! you do not know him; fortune is noth- 
ing in his estimation, compared with the happiness 
of his child. You may be poor, but you are good 
and honorable, and therefore, you will not seem to 
him, unworthy of Lelia!’ 

“The evening was dark, but Lelia thought she 
saw her lover smile as ‘she spoke, and a happy be- 
lief entered her mind, which made her heart beat 
quickly. He was silent for some moments, and 
appeared agitated by conflicting emotions ; at last, 
in an altered tone, he answered : 

“¢ Then it shall be told to-morrow evening.” 

“* Here 

“* * No, in the house of your father, in the presence 
of my rival!’ 

“ The next day arrived, and with the formal cere- 
monies customary in the valley on such occasions, 
the suitor whom Lelia had mentioned presented 
himself to ask permission to pay his homage, or 
rather—for they do not like the maidens of An- 
zasca to lose time—to demand her hand. It was, 
in truth, a connexion in every way desirable to 
Niccoli, for it was the best match between the vale 
of Ossola and Mount Rosa. The youth was rich, 
and prudent even to an extreme. What could a 
father wish more # 

“ Lelia delayed as long as possible, to the very 
latest moment, to approach the door of the house 
where her presence was awaited by the elder mem- 
bers of both families. While she abstractedly ar- 
ranged her dress, she constantly looked from the 
window, whence she could see the great road and 
the two families below, and her suspense became 
agony. How bitter were her reflections during 
this interval! She began to believe the past was 
all a dream, a fiction of her imagination, wearied 
by poetry and solitude, or perhaps by suffering. 
Or had she been the dupe of a deceiver? ‘The 
smile she had remarked on her lover’s face, was 
it only the foreteller of cruel jests, with which he 
might even now be amusing his companions, by 
pourtraying her perplexity and despair! Her con- 
duct now seemed like folly and ingratitude. At 
length she obeyed the orders of her father, and 
took her station beside him, with faltering steps, 
and cheeks burning with fever. The appearance 
of the many persons who expected her, struck her 
with fright and diffidence. 
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“She looked around her with morbid timidity, 
while their marble-like gaze, fixed on her with the 
ceremonious rigor of an antique custom, seemed to 
freeze her heart. Nevertheless, there was one 
whose ideas of couvenances, strict though they 
were, could not prevent his eyes from glistening 
with pleasure, and his arms from opening towards 
her. It was her father, who after regarding her 
for several instants, in ecstasy as she stood in her 
pure white drapery, clasped her to his bosom, and 
blessed her fervently. 

“* My daughter!’ he said, and his smile was 
bathed in tears, ‘it is hard for an old man to think 
of severing from all he loves in the world; but, 
the laws of nature should be respected. Young 
men and maidens will love, to the end of time, and 


new ties will spring from their union. It is the 
common fate, my child, it is the lot of woman, and 


her destiny. During sixteen years, I have watched 
over you as a miser over his gold, and now I for- 
sake you; you, the treasure of my life. All I ask 
of you, is to obey me at this hour, and to obey me 
joyfully, according to the usage of our ancestors, 
and the ordinance of the Lord. After that, leave 
the old man to his way, and the will of Heaven. 
He has seen his daughter happy, and the children 
of her children shall bless his memory. He has 
drunk the cup of life, sweet and bitter, bitter and 
sweet; he has quaffed it to the dregs, but it was 
mixed with honey, Lelia, thanks to his cherished 
child! There was sweetness in it, even to the last 
drop !’ 

“ Lelia threw her arms around her father, and 
sobbed wildly. She wept so long and bitterly, that 
the friends who were present, forgot their formal 
etiquette, and approached her anxiously. When 
at length she raised her head, they saw her cheeks 
were no longer tearful, but pale and wan as the 
marble of Cordaglia. A murmur of compassion 
arose from the assistants, and they whispered one 
to the other, ‘ poor child! still so delicate, always 
these old attacks!’ The father was alarmed and 
hastened to abridge a ceremony so formidable to 
the nervous timidity of his daughter. 

““* It is enough,’ said he, ‘ all will be finished in 
a moment; Lelia, do you accept this young man 
for your betrothed? Say, my child, one word, and 
all is over.’ 

“ Lelia strove in vain to speak: she bowed her 
head in token of assent. 

“Friends !’ said Niccoli, ‘ my daughter has con- 
sented, that is sufficient. My son, salute your bride, 
and then let us enter and drink happiness to the 
alliance.’ 

‘“ The young maiden has not replied,’ observed 
a relation of the young man in a celd, ceremonious 
manner. 

“* Answer then, my child,’ said Niccoli, casting 
a disdainful and reproachful glance on the speaker 


“ Lelia’s blanched and pallid lips parted to obey, 

when a man, evidently too impatient to open the 

door of the little court, leaped over it, and rushed 

abruptly into the midst of the group. 

*** Do not speak !’ he cried, ‘1 forbid it! 

‘‘ Lelia turned to him with a stifled scream, and 

would have thrown herself into his arms, had she 

not been forcibly restrained by her father. 

“* Who is this?’ he demanded, with a sad and 

frightened air ; ‘ wretch, villian, fool! what do you 

seek here ?” 

“Vou cannot provoke me, Niccoli,’ returned 

the intruder, ‘ even if you insult me; I come to ask 

your daughter in marriage !’ 

** You!’ cried the furious parent. 

“You! repeated the assembled relations, in 

tones of contempt, rage or ridicule, each according 
to his character. 

“* * We need not proceed further,’ said the same 
formal old man who had spoken before, ‘a troth 
commenced in a quarrel, will never end in a mar- 
riage. To demand a young girl in honorable mar- 
riage is neither a crime nor a shame. Let her re- 
ply to the young man herself, and then we will re- 
tire in peace.’ 

“* He has spoken well,’ said the most circumspect 
among the old men. 

“« Answer, my daughter, answer, and let this 
youth depart.’ 

“ Lelia blushed and grew pale alternately. She 
made a step forward, hesitated, looked timidly at 
her father, and then stood motionless as a statue, 
her hands clasped on her bosom, as if to still the 
beatings of her heart. 

** ¢ My child!’ exclaimed old Niccoli, in a tone of 
anger, hardly suppressed, and seizing her arm, 
‘do you know this man? have you ever seen him 
before? Speak! do you know his name? 

see No ? 

** Not Insolent wretch! My daughter, proffer 
your cheek to your future husband, for the customs 
of our forefathers must be followed, and leave me 
to chase the vagabond from my door!’ 

“She advanced mechanically ; when the real fiancé 
extended his arms and approached her, she avoided 
him, uttering a sudden cry, and turned, tottering 
toward the other. 

*** Stop, stop!’ exclaimed the relations, ‘ you are 
deranged, you know not what you do; that is Fran- 
cesco the Mineralo.’ 

“ She was already beside the stranger, who stirred 
not from his place, and as the fatal name reached 
her ear, she sank fainting in his arms. 

“The confusion which ensued, cannot be described. 
They carried Lelia almost lifeless into the. house. 
The relations united their efforts to restrain the 
father, who would have instantly assailed the Mine- 
ralo. Francesco remained for some time, his 
arms folded, in sorrowful and silent composure ; but, 





* say but one little word, speak ! 


when, at length, the imprecations and abusive epi- 
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thets with which Niccoli addressed him, ceased 
from the old man’s exhaustion, he strode boldly 
before him. 

“*T ean bear from you, all these injuries,’ he 
said; ‘you well know, that if some of them are 
merited, it is rather from my position, than my own 
fault. If to chastise the insolent, and throw 
back contempt, for contempt constitutes a wretch, 
then am I one. But no man can be called a vaga- 
bond who lives in the habitation of his ancestors, 
and follows their profession. But all this is of 
no importance ; these are mere words. That] am 
poor is your true objection, and it is a great one. 
If I chose to take your daughter without her for- 
tune, I could do so in spite of you all ; but I would 
relinquish her, even to that soulless man, rather than 
expose a being so lovely and fragile, to the priva- 
tions and vicissitudes of a life like mine. For this 
reason, 1 demand not only your daughter, but a 
portion of her wealth, however small the portion 
may be, and you have also the right to require that 
I should not come empty-handed. She is young, 
there is no cause to hasten her marriage. Grant 
me one year, one single year, name a reasonable 
sum, and if at the end of that period, I cannot 
place the stipulated amount before you, I swear 
here, to renounce every claim which the generous 
preference of your daughter has given me to her 
hand.’ 

‘“** Tt is well arranged,’ returned the same old man 
who had already spoken; ‘ under any circumstances, 
a year should intervene between the betrothal and 
the marriage. If the young man, in a year from 
this day, before midnight, shall place on the table 
here, in gold or silver money, or in virgin gold, 
the same sum I intended bestowing on my grand- 
son, | promise, in the name of all present, there 
shall be no opposition made to the maiden’s caprice, 
should it last so long; and we will consult her 
wish in the disposal of her hand, in preference to 
the judgment and desire of her father. The sum 
is only three thousand pounds!’ 

A laugh of mockery and derision was heard 
among the relations. 

“* Yes, yes!’ they cried, ‘it is all just! let the 
Mineralo bring three thousand pounds, and he shall 
marry Lelia. Neighbor Niccoli, it is a wise pro- 
position ; allow us to intercede for Francesco, and 
ask your consent.’ 

“* Gentlemen!’ said Francesco, with an embar- 
rassment mingled with anger, ‘the sum of three 
thousand pounds—’ 

‘“‘ He was interrupted by shouts of contemptuous 
laughter. 

“* It is a right loyal proposition,’ repeated the re- 
lations ; ‘ consent to it, neighbor Niccoli, consent.” 

““*T consent!’ said Niccoli, disdainfully. 

“* Be it so!’ returned Francesco, with indignant 
pride, and he retired, his heart deeply wounded. 
“It was remarked, that from this day, the habits 


and the character of the Mineralo were greatly 
changed. He not only forsook the society of his 
dissipated comrades, but also that of respectable 
persons whose houses were open to him, either on 
account of his musical talent, or because his con- 
duct was so superior to that of the other Minerali. 
Day after day, he devoted himself to his preca- 
rious toil. The change of seasons made no dif- 
ference with him. ‘The storm did not induce him 
to seek shelter, nor the rain detain him at home. 
All day, and frequently all night too, he might be 
seen in the fields, on the mountains, on the banks 
of the torrents. He seldom even permitted him- 
self the happiness of meeting the beloved one, for 
whom he submitted to so many trials. 

** Gold, gold was his only thought by day, his only 
dream by night. When the lovers were some- 
times together, in the solitude and mystery of 
night, it was but to whisper a few words of false 
confidence, of consolation and hope. She could, 
during these interviews, speak only with sighs and 
tears, but he seemed full of enthusiasm and firm 
faith. Notwithstanding, days and weeks rolled on, 
the moon renewed her light, the end of the year 
drew near, and the greater part of the immense 
sum was still in the bosom of the mountains. 

“The hopes of the Mineralo daily diminished. 
He could no longer utter a consolation, which had 
fled even from his dreams; he could only clasp 
Lelia, in sadness and grief, to his breast, wher. she 
hazarded a question concerning his labors, and then 
mechanically return to his hopeless task. 

“It is astrange, and sometimes a sublime study, 
the mystery of a woman’s mind. The health of 
Lelia had been deeply affected by the events we 
have related. Her cheeks had been pale and her 
frame weak for several months, and now was the 
painful impression added, of these mute but elo- 
quent interviews with her lover. ‘The more their 
griefs grew dark, the more their affairs seemed 
desperate, the higher mounted her courage, as if 
to conquer fortune. The hopes of Lelia increased 
in proportion to the fears of Francesco, and the 
energy which abandoned this man, hitherto so 
courageous, appeared to pass to her. Even her 
physical faculties reflected the force of her spirit. 
Her nerves acquired more than their natural vigor, 
her cheeks flushed, and the light of her eyes was 
brilliant. 

“The cold and indolent imagination of man has 
not half a woman’s resources under such cireum- 
stances. Relinquishing all trust in fortune and 
chance, she turned to the altars, and to the most 
venerated saints and martyrs of her land. She 
made vows and pilgrimages, she questioned even 
her dreams, she sought predictions in the poems of 
Dante, she interpreted for herself the poetry of 
heaven, the mystical language of the stars. The 





year drew to its close, and the sum which the gold 
seeker had amassed, though miraculous in amount, 
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was still far, very far from sufficient. The last 
day dawned, accompanied by a frightful storm, and 
the night sank cold and dark on the toil of Fran- 
cesco. He was on the side of the mountain op- 
posite the dwelling of Niccoli, and as the daylight 
faded from the valley, he saw, with inexpressible 
agony of soul, by the numerous lights gleaming 
from the windows, that they had not forgotten the 
féte. A little gold he had discovered, induced 
him, however, to continue the search, as a drown- 
ing man will grasp a tiny shrub. He stood on a 
spot indicated by one of Lelia’s dreams, and she 
had conjured him not to cease his labor till the mo- 
ment when the distant church-clock should sound 
to destroy their hopes forever. 

However, fortune seemed to smile on him; he 
had found a small perpendicular vein of gold, and 
it was possible that this, though of slight importance 
itself, might lead to a horizontal vein, which should 
form one of those grappi or masses, in which the 
gold is abundant, and from which, it is easily ex- 
tricated. But the work was painful, and it was 
impracticable to continue it long; his powers were 
nearly exhausted ; the tempest beat violently in his 
face, and the darkness\grew deeper every moment. 
He felt his heart sink ; his limbs trembled, a cold 
moisture bathed his forehead, and, as the last rays 
of day fled from the sides of the mountain, he fell 
senseless on the earth. He knew not how long he 
had remained in this state, when he was recalled to 
life, by a sound resembling that of a human voice. 
The storm growled round the mountain, more fu- 
rious than ever, and the obscurity was profound; 
but, on turning his head, he observed a light at a 
little distance, and his heart beatonce more. The 
light approached him, and he perceived a human 
form, clad entirely in white. 

“* Lelia!’ he cried, in surprise, mingled with su- 
perstitous terror, as he recognized the features of 
his young and lovely betrothed. 

*«« Do not waste time in words,’ she said; ‘ you 
can still accomplish much, and I have full assurance 
that I am not now deceived. Arise, and take courage! 
work, here is the light; I will sit at the foot of this 
shattered rock and aid you with my prayers, since 
I have not the strength to lend you any other assis- 
tance.’ 

“Francesco resumed his pick-axe, and excited by 
shame, and by his admiration of the confidence of 
the brave maiden, he applied himself to his labor 
with renewed vigor. 

““* Have good courage!’ continued Lelia, ‘ and 
all will be well. That was ably done! surely the 
saints listen to us kindly !’ 

* Once only, she uttered a kind of complaint. 

“ * How cold it is!’ she said ; ‘ hasten my friend, 
for 1 cannot return to the house without the light.’ 
From time to time she continued to repeat ‘hasten!’ 


on such a night, and he knocked in despair on the 
resounding rock. He was some distance from the 
spot where she was seated, and he was about to 
entreat her to come a little nearer to the light, when 
she said : 

‘“«« Hasten! hasten! the hour draws near; they 
will expect me, they wait for me now—I can delay 
no longer! farewell !’ 

“Francesco gazed around him, but he saw the 

light no more. 
“ What meant this strange departure? Why had 
she gone alone, knowing that if left in darkness, 
he could not work? Had her feelings changed 
with the loss of hope? Bitter and humiliating 
thought! Nevertheless, it arrested the first im- 
pulse of Francesco, which was to follow his mis- 
tress. He had not proceeded far, when a sudden 
tremor seized him ; his heart was stilled, he fainted, 
and would have fallen to the earth had he not leaned 
for support against a rock. When he recovered 
himself, he tried to retrace his steps as accurately 
as the darkness would permit. He could not dis- 
cover exactly the place where Lelia had been seat- 
ed ; but he was sure of remembering the surround- 
ing objects, and should she still be there, her white 
dress would be visible through the obscurity. Even 
for the well-trained feet of Francesco, the road, 
without the faintest light to guide him, was very 
dangerous. And it was perhaps to the mental 
exercise necessary to direct his steps, that he owed 
the firmness and dignity with which he presented 
himself before the father of Lelia. ‘ Niccoli!’ 
he said, ‘I have come to thank you for the fair 
trial you allowed me. I have failed in it, and in 
the terms of our engagement, and I abandon all 
pretensions to the hand of your daughter.’ 

“* He was about to retire as promptly as he had 
entered, but old Niccoli grasped his arm. ‘ Bid 
us adieu !” he said in a faltering voice, “leave us 
not in anger. Pardon my anjust words, during our 
last interview. I have watched you, Francesco, 
since that day.’ 

** And he brushed away a tear, as he glanced at 
the garments splashed with rain and mud, and the 
haggard eyes and features of the youth. 

“* But no matter, my word is pledged. Fare- 
well! now call my daughter. Heaven grant the 
events of this night may bring no fearful misfor- 
tune !’ 

“Francesco slowly withdrew; he would have 
wished to have seen the waving of her robe before 
departing. ‘‘‘ She is not in her chamber!’ cried a 
voice. The heart of Francesco was crushed. 
All the house was in commotion. Nothing was 
heard but steps in every direction, and yoices which 
called her name. Then the old man rushed from 
the room, and laying his hands on Francesco’s shoul- 
ders, gazed at him wildly. 





Francesco's heart bled, as he thought of the snf- 
ferings of this maiden so young and delicate, abroad 





“ ¢ Have you any tidings of my daughter? Speak, 
I conjure you in the name of our Divine Master! 
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Tell me even, that you have married her, and | 
will pardon and bless you! Speak! why this si- 
lence? will you answer? Say one word, where is 
my daughter? where is‘my Lelia? my life! my 
light! my hope! my child! my child! 

‘* The Mineralo started, as from adream. He 
looked about him, as if he could not comprehend 
what was passing. A mortal shuddering ran through 
his frame. 

“** Bring lights, torches!’ he cried, ‘and all of 
you follow me!’ And he rushed without. He 
was promptly joined by those who were present, 
amounting to more than twelve, with lighted torches, 
which streamed through the storm like meteors. 
As to Francesco, he seemed scarcely able to stand, 
but reeled to and fro, like one intoxicated. 

** At last they reached the place he sought, and 
by the blaze of the torches they perceived some- 
thing white at the foot of the rock. It was Lelia. 
Iler back was resting against the stone; one of 
her hands pressed her bosom, like one suffering 
with cold, and with the other, she held the lamp 
whose flame had expired. 

‘“* Francesco fell on his knees on one side, the old 
man knelt on the other; the torches shed a gleam 
brilliant as day-light. She was cold, cold as 
stone ! 

“The poor, desolate and childless old man, wished 
afterwards to seek the object of his daughter’s de- 
voted love, but Francesco was never seen after 
that fatal night. 

“A plaintive sound is sometimes heard on the 
mountain; the inhabitants assert, it is uttered by 
the Mineralo as he seeks his betrothed among the 
rocks; and every dark and stormy night, may be 
seen on the mountain the lamp of Lelia, lighting 
the phantom of her beloved in its search for gold.” 
Jane TayLoz W ‘ 





Chilicothe, Ohio. 





THE STORM; A FRAGMENT. 


BY R. F. FERGUSON, JR. 


O cloud of the night! 
That sullenly hangs o’er 
The steep mountain’s height, 
Cease, cease not thy roar! 
O! thunder thy rage, 
On the tree, or the cot, 
Though thy victims may cry— 
Storm, reck | thee not! 


1 live in the light 
Of thy burning bright flash! 
I watch thy swift flight, 
And I wait for thy crash— 
Now frowning—now muttering— 
Now flying away— 
To set earth and the sky, 
In battle array ! 





O glorious the storm! 

See, it cleaveth a path— 
And the forest is bared, 

In the strength of its wrath! 
And the branches are torn— 

And the leaves, tho’ they’re green, 
Where the flash leaves the cloud 

In the Heavens, are seen ! 

* ” * * 


Though blighting the stroke, 
Of the thunder-sent blast ; 
Though the glories of earth, 
On its wild winds are cast ; 
Yet deadlier the blow 
That strips the heart bare, 
When the bright budding joys 
Of its love clusters there. 


O cloud of my day, 
Of my night, of my noon— 
Pour on thy thick spray— 
There is rest in the tomb. 
I heed not thy roar— 
Though death’s in the sound ; 
The world hath not left me, 
A joy thou can’st wound. 





RUDOLPH AND ALICE. 


( Translated from the German.) 
BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 

It was a fine evening in the beginning of spring, 
when a loving pair sat under the arching fresh 
green trees on the seashore. The sun had already 
“gone down to sup with the ocean;” but the 
high rocky points opposite, were still ornamented 
with a red light. Twilight spread over the deep 
vallies ; a single column of mist rose high from 
the pine woods; and, slowly spreading itself, fell 
back again. The clouds of heaven trembled in 
the slow moving waves,—a single star shone on 
the dark blue, reflecting its image in the water. 
All was still and solemn. It was the close of the 
Sabbath; no noise of laboring men broke the 
silence—no sound was heard, save the waves of 
the sea, striking with slow strokes on the shore, 
and, at intervals, the call of a solitary herdsman 
from the Alps. Rudolph and Alice embraced ; 
their hearts were filled with love and thankfulness 
to God, who had so wonderfully preserved them 
until now. To day, for the first time, their banns 
had been proclaimed in the church of the Bene- 
dictines, and their wedding was fixed for the next 
month. Well they deserved their happiness; their 
love had been proved by many heavy trials; now, 
after years of separation and sorrow, they were at 
last to enjoy a happiness made so dear to them by 
long privation. Rudolph’s father had been the 
rich cutler-master, Christolph, whose houses and 
workshops of various kinds were situated in the 
opposite woods, where the loud noise of the power- 
ful machinery startled the roe buck from the dark 
fir woods. 
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Rudolph was an only son; he was designed by 
his father, for the office of a priest, as at that time, 
the priests were a very powerful body in the state. 
The thirty years war, the arrogance of the no- 
bility, the sedition of the people, had made it very 
necessary for the princes, hard pressed on every 
side, to have learned and wise men in their coun- 
cils. Master Christolph already saw his son a 
priest, adorned with cross and chain, placed as a 
counsellor in some town, or perhaps in the empe- 
ror’s court itself. He enjoyed, by anticipation, 
the honors which would spread over his house, for 
these he would give up the pleasure of seeing his 
house filled with blooming happy children, and the 
joy of agrandson to lay on his lap. 

Rudolph thought not as his father. From his 
childhood his heart would warm, when the neigh- 
bors would meet of an evening at the inn, and, 
around the table, talk over former wars, relating 
the many gallant deeds of Wallerstein, under 
whom they had formerly served. Then would 
Rudolph’s blood warm—he would hang on the 
words of the speaker, and in his play hours, go 
over with his companions, all the battles he had 
heard described, until—without his willing it—they 
exercised almost a magic power over him. The 
father listened but little to the plainly spoken wishes 
of his son, and Rudolph must remain with the 
Benedictines, though their cloister walls were to 
him a prison. But the boy grew to a youth; and 
his feelings began to speak. At a holy proces- 
sion, at which Rudolph, as the handsomest and 
eldest of the boys, was appointed to bear the 
standard, with which the provincial altar on the 
sea shore was to be adorned, he beheld an image, 
which instantly awakened many new feelings in 
his soul. ‘There walked in procession, six mai- 
dens clothed in white, crowned with flowers, bear- 
ing branches in their hands. They sung hymns 
to the Virgin, and strewed before the high altar the 
sweetest, brightest flowers of May. One, far the 
most beautiful of them all—whose locks were 
adorned with a crown of white Narcissus, turned 
her sweet, pale blue eyes on Rudolph, with a look 
that went straight to his heart. The standard he 
bore nearly fell from his arms ; the maiden too stood 
motionless. Her outstretched hand for a moment 
trembled ; but, meeting the smile of her compa- 
nions;she quickly strewed her flowers on the altar, 
and returned to her place. The image of this 
maiden left Rudolph’s heart no more ; and, notwith- 
standing his studies and the watchfulness exer- 
cised over him, he learned who she was, where 
she lived, and then, though seldom, and not with- 
out danger, would he see and speak to her. 

Nigh on the mountain which rose at the left of 
the sea, stood her father’s lonely hut, in which, 
poor and neglected, he lived, supporting himself 


Around, through rocks and vallies, where no 

one would suspect his path, must Rudolph find his 

way, and too well did Alice remember the hand- 

some standard-bearer, to be frightened when, for 

the first time, he appeared from the low rocks be- 

hind her father’s house, and stood before her. From 

that time, the young people were as much together 

as possible, and had the least spark of desire for 

the cloister ever gleamed in Rudolph’s breast— 

these visits would have destroyed it. He declared 

his opinion to his father, but named not the power- 

ful obstacle that dissatisfied him with his pious pro- 

fession. But what he thought he had so care- 

fully concealed, envy and chance betrayed. His 

father burnt with rage ; he threatened Rudolph with 

his curse and eternal banishment from his pre- 

sence, if he ever visited or ever more thought of 
the beggar girl in the woods. Next morning, Ru- 
dolph must not only return to school, but must com- 

mence his noviciate. Master Christolph had spoken 
to the abbot, that his son should dwell in the clois- 
ter, sleep there, and be under his authority as a 
candidate for holy orders. In the same night was 
Rudolph gone. The first alarm was softened to 
his father by the thought, the boy could not have 
gone far, and by a free use of his gold, he should 
be able to find him again. In vain was every hut, 
throughout the woods, and every place where the 
runaway could conceal himself, searched; no tra- 
ces of him could be found. ‘Then came a report, 
that, in a neighboring village, there was a man, 
giving handfulls of gold, and seeking recruits for 
the arch-duke’s service,—who feared the coming 
of the Swedes, and that they would march through 
and desolate Bohemia. This news fell like a heavy 
blow on the heart of Rudolph’s father ;—he re- 
membered his son’s love for a soldier’s life—and 
truly not one month had passed, when a traveller 
from Bohemia stopped at the market place and 
related frightful deeds of the Sweedes. The ter- 
rified Christolph spoke to him, and prayers from a 
father’s soul and inquiries for his son broke forth. 
When the colonel mustered his troops before 
Prague, the traveller had seen Rudolph, and won- 
derful deeds he told of the handsome recruit. Now 
were Christolph’s hopes destroyed ; he no longer 
thought of making a spirited stand; he thought 
only of the life of his son, who, in the first battle, 
might fall. Gladly now would the father his proud 
hopes give up, to have his son back again. He 
got the abbot to write to the colonel ; but the regi- 
ment was already gone, and in these times of dan- 
ger no discharge was to be had for any man. Three 
years passed away. ‘Travellers, showmen, and 
pedlars, who attended the yearly market, brought 
news from Rudolph. He had learned in the mo- 
nastery to write; of this knowledge he availed 
himself to give his father and his Alice tokens of 





by the work of his hands and the produce of his 
smal! field. 





his living and of his warm regard. Heavy and 
sad to Alice, was the separation; she trembled, 
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not for the constancy, but for the danger of her 
beloved ;—she felt in her heart, that if from the 
wars he brought his life, he would bring with it 
his love. By degrees, Christolph became recon- 
ciled to see his son follow another path, than the 
one he had designed. He might still attain honor 
and dignity. In such times many opportunities 
occur, by which a child of unknown parents may 
distinguish himself and become a greatlord. Ru- 
dolph was already a sergeant. The father’s dis- 
pleasure was gone; and when the long war was 
drawing to a close, and a treaty of peace about to 
be concluded in , Master Christolph being 
very sick, and feeling he should never recover, had 
his son written for, to return. Rudolph’s discharge 
was easily obtained; he flew to the sick bed of his 
father, who lived long enough to die in his son’s 
arms, and with his blessing to leave him all his 
property. Rudolph had no thought of returning to 
the army. He had seen the world, and won honor. 
Alice had rightly believed he would bring back 
from the wars his truth and his love ; and now he 
had no stronger wish, than to take her home to his 
father’s well-ordered house. Rudolph’s return, 
his riches and his beauty, had raised many wishes 
and expectations in the neighborhood, and when 
the Sunday after his return, he stood atthe spring, 
waiting for the service to commence,—dressed in 
his uniform, with all his military trappings, and his 
bright eyes glowing from under the high hat and 
scarlet plumes that fell over his shoulder,—he at- 
tracted the admiration of all around him. The 
women and maidens remarked his handsome figure, 
how much it became his soldier’s dress—what an 
improvement three years had made, and, notwith- 
standing his warlike appearance, how true and 
friendly the expression of his blue eyes shone forth 
from under his dark hat and golden locks. They 
coveted his father’s wealth; they talked of the 
prosperity and beauty of the son. From that hour 
Rudolph became the object of manifold endeavors, 
all which passed him unheeded by, and could make 
no impression on his true heart. 

Foremost of all was the rich Steward’s only 
daughter, Gertrude. All at the spring had re- 
marked her looks and emotion: she was the most 
talked of, the richest maiden in the place; none 
doubted she would be the happy one, who would 
obtain the desired lover. To gain Rudolph no ad- 
vances were wanting,—kind invitations and tokens 
were given. Bright prospects were his for the 
future. The curator, a powerful man in their cir- 
cle, desired him for a son-in-law. Inquiries and 
unnumbered offers were made, to all which Ru- 
dolph remained alike insensible. Not that his heart 
was cold, for within was a warm still love, which 
neither time nor separation could destroy. This 
true love to a poor unknown maiden he had proved, 
and now, by slander and falsehood, they sought 
these loving hearts to divide. To Alice were told 
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a thousand vexatious things. Rudolph was assailed 
on all sides, with disadvantageous reports of his 
chosen ; Alice’s father frightened with threats ;— 
all availed nothing. Rudolph still went on, felt for 
all Alice’s mortification, and after a little delay, ob- 
tained her father’s consent, and saw himself at last 
at the summit of his wishes. Now sat they to- 
gether, by the sea shore, under the fresh shade of 
the alders, lost in happy conversation, which some- 
times was interrupted by deep sighs and wordless 
emotion. 

The twilight had given place to night; the glow- 
worm began to show its light, and through the tops 
of the dark fir trees, that rose high above the rocky 
wall, that girt the sea coast, the new moon shone 
with a sad pale light. Here and there, a lizard or 
a tree frog rustled in the grass or leaves, and the 
nightingale fluttered in the bushes. At every 
sound Alice drew closer to the side of her bride- 
groom. He laughed at her fears, and sought to 
dissipate them ; but, to Alice, they became every 
instant more painful. She had heard of magical 
beings, who, in the first hours of the night, held 
an unholy dominion over the clouds, the animals, 
and man himself; by their mysterious arts, even 
now they might behold Rudolph’s quiet security 
with displeasure. At this instant, a light footstep 
fell in the darkness; it drew near: Alice trembled, 
Rudolph listened. The steps drew nearer through 
the darkness. Rudolph sprang up; he held Alice 
on his arm and went forward to meet the comer. 
The figure of a veiled woman appeared, who came 
by a woody path from the mountains. “ Who is 
there ?” cried Rudolph—* who comes here *” 

The figure uttered a hollow shriek and fled with 
quick steps towards the village. Alice was so 
frightened, it was long before she could speak. 
She believed the veiled one, was no other than 
one of those sorceresses, who, on the mountain 
meadows, where the round stones lay, dance by 
night with the Elves; and whose footsteps had 
been seen in a ring on the grass in the morning ; 
and now, perhaps, she was seeking herbs for some 
enchantment, to which loveliness and silence were 
necessary, which Rudolph’s speech had destroyed, 
and for which, in their greatest need, she would not 
assist them. In vain Rudolph talked to Alice ; in 
vain he told her he knew the figure and voice of 
the Steward’s daughter. What could a rich, ad- 
mired young lady be doing here so late at night? 
Alice feared the anger of some powerful sorceress, 
and thought it not impossible, it might please her 
to take the form and figure of another. During 
this discourse, Rudolph accompanied his trembling 
maiden home, and thought no more of the occur- 
rence of the night. On Alice, it had made a deep 
impression ; it was long before she could shake off 
the painful impression, or forget the mysterious 
appearance. 

It was indeed Gertrude whom they had seen. 
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Nor was this the first time she had stolen forth 
veiled to meet the new moon. Like a wounded 
stag who rushes with speed through the woods 
and fields, with the arrow of death sticking in its 
side—so, from the first time she saw Rudolph, a 
burning passion drove Gertrude forth. She sought 
long to Jearn what obstacle prevented her conquer- 
ing his heart, and now that she had discovered it, 
her passion had become uncontrollable, and she 
determined nothing should oppose her wishes. 
Through the influence of her father, and by every 
art, she sought to sever the hated bond between 
Rudolph and Alice ; but all failing, she resolved to 
have recourse to witchcraft. 

There lived near, some women who possessed 
more than ¢ommon knowledge, and of whom many 
deeds were related which could not have happened 
in the common course of nature. Such confidants 
and counsellors did Gertrude seek, and soon find. 
Truly, this danger she braved, merely to destroy 
the happiness of Rudolph and Alice. Notwith- 
standing all her efforts had been fruitless—Ger- 
trude made no attempt to cure her unfortunate pas- 
sion, and when that morning, after his sermon, the 
preacher had declared the betrothment of Alice 
and Rudolph, Gertrude\was as much shocked as if 
it had been some new misfortune. The neighbors 
carried her balf fainting from the church. Many 
knew the cause, for Gertrude and her parents had 
spoken of the affair. When high mass was finish- 


ed, the crowd collected at the spring, and discussed 
Rudolph’s approaching marriage, Alice’s happiness, 


and Gertrude’s fainting. The preacher’s wife and 
daughters, and every body were collected at the 
spring. Gertrude not only saw her last beam of 
hope vanish, but found herself the jest and derision 
of every one. With despairing heart, she watched 
the sinking of the sun, that now in her utmost 
need, she might seek her confidential counsellor. 
Silent and unnoticed, at twilight, she slipped out 
of the postern gate, and reached, unseen, the little 
hut in the hollow of the rocks ;—with burning, im- 
petuous feelings she demanded instant help, or all 
would be lost. ‘The old woman besought her to be 
quiet and calm; she was now laboring at her work; 
all would succeed to her wishes; the position of 
the stars had been favorable when these incanta- 
tions were begun; she need not doubt of her hap- 
piness, and all she asked was seven hairs from 
Gertrude’s head. To this she willingly acceded. 
Seated on a low wooded stool, the old woman 
passed her withered fingers through Gertrude’s 
dark hair. A stinging, acute pain shot through her, 
as the first hair was plucked, and Gertrude, af- 
frighted, sprung up from the stool. The old woman 
powerfully held her down, and repeated, with a 
mocking laugh, the same sharp pain six times. 
Then she carried the astonished Gertrude out of 
the door, locked it behind her, and told her to come 
again at the full of the moon, not before. A long 





time yet, stood Gertrude at the locked door; her 
head pained her severely, and an unknown heavi- 
ness, such as she never before felt, sat darkly at 
her heart. She was miserable, and all around 
bore the impress of her feelings. The Rocky 
Points raised themselves high and stiff in the air— 
a mysterious noise rang through the woods,—the 
sea struck hollow and groaning on the shore ;—with 
inmost anguish torn, she quickly left the shore for 
the bushes. The shrill cry of the bat, the rustling 
of every leaf made her tremble; and in the dark 
thickets through which her way lay, in every pale 
moon-beam that fell, she pictured to herself some 
frightful form. When she reached the shore,— 
heard Rudolph’s voice,—saw Alice in his arms— 
fright and grief drew from her a hollow shriek, 
and she fled with precipitation to the village. 

With much impatience Gertrude waited for the 
next full moon. The happy bridal pair too, saw 
each morning rise with quiet joy, and every even- 
ing with joy they counted, as it brought them a day 
nearer their wishes. At last came the long desired 
evening. It was cloudy and stormy : wrapped in 
a dark cloth veil, with quick steps, Gertrude took 
the loneliest way to the sea, and knocked at the 
hut. The old woman had expected her :—no light 
was visible, save that of the moon, which now 
broke through the clouds, which veiled it, and 
shone full and clear on the open space where the 
hut leant on the rough rocks. ‘The little gate of 
the mysterious hole was locked, in which the old 
woman kept her drinks and enchantments—whilst 
she was carrying on her mysterious processes, in 
a kind of ante-room. Gertrude looked at the old 
woman, and her frame thrilled with pain, such as 
she had before experienced, when they last met. 
Her countenance betrayed it. The old woman 
grinned frightfully at her; Gertrude made no sound ; 
they exchanged looks, and she followed her con- 
ductress to the little gate. She opened it and stept 
into a dark gloomy looking hole. There was no- 
thing to be seen, but a large massy kettle on some 
glowing coals. ‘The old woman took a tinder-box 
and bellows; she blew and made a blaze;—Ger- 
trude was carelessly following to help her. The 
old woman pushed her back crying “ Fool! it is thy 
death—remain without.” Gertrude remained trem- 
bling before the door. The kettle began to boil— 
an overwhelming steam raised itself in the hole,— 
the face of the old woman shone horribly in the 
fire-light ; now the smoke rose in thick clouds from 
the vessel, filling the whole cavern. ‘ Look there!” 
cried the old woman, and pointed with her withered 
hand to the opposite wall. 

The smoke thickened and vibrated from one side 
to the other. At last, the middle point was free. 
A well-furnished chamber appeared,—in it, at a 
table, sat a man endeavoring to point a flint. It 
was Rudolph, not his picture, but himself ;—one 
child played on the floor, another slept in the cra- 
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die by the stove, then the door opened, a lady’s 
form slipped in ;—Gertrude, affrighted, saw her- 
self as in a mirror. The lady went to Rudolph 
and greeted him with unnoticed tenderness, then 
seated herself, took the child from the cradle, and 
laid it on her bosom, and the father gazed on them 
with joy and emotion. Gertrude’s heart beat high, 
her color rose. It was herself. Rudolph’s wife. 
The child was his, a ery of joy burst from her lips. 
With a frightful noise all vanished from her sight. 

The old woman violently snatched her from the 
door which closed behind them with a violent crash. 
The witch poured forth reproaches for the untimely 
cry. Gertrude suffered her to scold, and only asked, 
“can it be sot Shall I indeed be his wife ?” “* You 
have seen, ask nothing more.” 

With that, she pushed her from the chamber and 
commanded her not soon to appear there again. 
Gertrude desired it not; she had seen the highest 
point of all her eager wishes, herself as Rudolph’s 
wife. She went home thinking of nothing but her 
happiness, the prospect of which rendered her 
giddy. 

She no longer remembered his wedding with 
Alice drew near; that there was no obstacle to 
delay it; she trusted implicitly in the sorceress? 
picture, and believed Rudolph would perceive her 
charms, and alter his choice, before it was too late. 
{n this belief, every day passed ; listening to every 
word spoken by each chance visitor ; never doubt- 
ing her hopes would be fulfilled and Rudolph’s hated 
marriage destroyed. But day after day passed 
without her hopes being fulfilled. Gertrude’s 
emotion was at its height ;—notwithstanding the 
positive prohibition she had, she went twice to the 
hut in the rocky valley; the door was fast locked, 
nor could she discover whether she was absent, or 
did not choose to appear. At last, but two days 
remained; Gertrude eagerly listened, expecting 
the gossips would bring her news of the desired 
delay. A hunter passing by the old woman’s 
hut, saw it standing open, and apparently deserted, 
and she herself nowhere to be found. In Ger- 
trude’s breast, the feelings of bitter shame and 
deceived hopes contended; she felt herself be- 
trayed and imposed on by the sorceress. She 
determined to go next day to a neighboring vil- 
lage, where her mother’s sister lived. She thought 
she could not live through the misery the wedding- 
day would give her, if she was present. She 
got into a small carriage and went to her aunt’s. 
Through her hot tears of anger and grief, she 
once more looked around her on the sea shore, the 
village and the woods, to the left of which rose 
high, the thick smoke from Rudolph’s dwelling; 
the house where soon another would enjoy the 
highest happiness this world can afford. In deep 
and silent grief, she cursed the witch who had 
mocked her with false hopes. 

She was not long at her aunt’s, before the news 





came of Rudolph’s marriage, of the costly ban- 
quet, and the magnificent high mass in the cathe- 
dral; how stately and imposing the bridegroom 
looked in his uniform, (for he had not yet obtained 
his discharge,) how surpassingly beautiful, and yet 
how modest the bride, in her costly apparel, ap- 
peared in the village. Every one told how, next 
day, Rudolph fed twenty poor people ; at the table 
where they were collected, his young wife waited, 
and gave to each one some article of clothing and 
money. 

Gertrude could not escape—the poisoned arrow 
followed her-here. Her heart was torn ; her pride 
bitterly mortified ; nothing remained in her breast 
but an unconquerable passion forthe lost one. Yet, 
on one side, there appeared a kind of comfort to 
offer itself to her: a rich hammer-master who had 
given up his business and lived in quiet on a con- 
siderable property, came often to the house of Ger- 
trude’s aunt. He saw her, and despite her pride 
and haughtiness, there was attraction in her youth 
and beauty. Even her pride pleased the silly man, 
and that she was the Steward’s daughter and rich, 
mingled with other considerations in his heart. He 
made his proposals through her aunt. She re- 
flected! The man was old, of disagreeable appear- 
ance, and lived far from her home, in the moun- 
tains. This pleased her not,—but the thought of 
having her sacrificed to a beggar girl, and the 
pride of being married, determined her to accept 
the proposal. To complete the triumph, she must 
make conditions with her suitor. He must leave 
his own dwelling, and dwell with Gertrude in her 
birth-place. ‘The wish to live near her parents 
was the alleged reason. What lay deep in the 
bottom of. her heart, she wished no one but her- 
self to know. She desired to mortify the man 
who had rejected her, and tu eclipse her hated 
rival. 

All were astonished, when, in the course of a 
week, the Steward’s daughter came back to her 
father’s house, as the wife of the well known ham- 
mer-smith. 

Soon she possessed the most magnificent clothes, 
the most costly furniture, the handsomest house in 
the village. All talked over these new things; 
some shook their heads and derided this sudden 
revolution; others praised it; but all agreed in 
thinking the stroke was intended for some particu- 
lar person, whom all these things were to mortify. 
Rudolph and Alice alone troubled not themselves 
about it. From the conjectures and gossip of the 
neighborhood, in the loneliness of their distant 
home, they were divided ; occupied with arranging 
their household, sufficiently happy in their own 
holy love, they knew little of what was passing 
around them. Every one else in the place had 
heard of these strange things, when Alice first 
heard, at church on Sunday, of Gertrude’s wed- 
ding. From her heart she would have rejoiced, if 
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the bridegroom, when pointed out to her, had not 
appeared so old and ugly. When she went home, 
she told her husband these things with brevity, 
which some would have spoken on for a long time. 
In the evening, when they sat, hand in hand, before 
the house-door, the setting sun throwing a glowing 
light over the sea, the stillness of the closing day, 
the beauty of nature around her, the glad happi- 
ness of her own heart, whose innermost thanks to 
God she offered up, she had entirely forgotten Ger- 
trude and her wedding. But Gertrude could not 
forget Rudolph. Truly to all appearance she 
lived in the happiest circumstances: her house was 
the finest in the village; her table the best fur- 
nished :—from every fair, her accommodating hus- 
band brought her some handsome stuff, some costly 
ornament or new furniture for her house. Yet the 
adder, envy and secret desires gnawed at her heart. 
As often.as she saw Rudolph at church or at a 
festival, she felt internal shudderings, and every 
time the place in her head, from which the old wo- 
man had taken the hair, burned with unspeakable 
pain. She pined with unquiet, painful wishes. 
And now, when the birth of a boy rendered perfect 
the happiness of the young wedded pair in the cot- 
tage—so it tore her heart like burning coals, and 
she saw no hope in her wretchedness. 

Just at this time, it was said the old woman was 
again seen in the rocky hollow: hunter-boys, who 
roamed through the woods, had seen her. The 
sportsmen were full of the mysterious things they 
had seen. The wood cutters also brought news of 
her presence, and how they had seen her stealthy, 
nightly tracks in the round stones over the woody 
meadow. Gertrude treasured all these things in 
her heart ; they awakened the strangest desire to see 
the old woman, to visit, to speak with her of her 
former lying witchcraft. For some time, the re- 
collection of her first descent contended with this 
wish, but it conquered—Gertrude visited the sor- 
ceress, she found the door no longer locked, she 
pushed it open and they stood opposite to each 
other. 

Gertrude’s mean temper, her hasty passieon— 
which were insupportable to the husband, and render- 
ed her whole household uncomfortable—vanished by 
degrees. She became friendly with all; towards 
he rhusband she assumed the most flattering man- 
ner—she became a cheerful companion, quiet in her 
household. By all domestic accidents she was 
unruffied—always quiet and happy. She sought 
acquaintance at the cottage,—in church, she seve- 
ral times showed Alice some civility. She spoke 
a few gracious words to her—an acquaintance com- 
menced, and soon those few words grew into a long 
conversation before the church-door. As they 
walked home, Gertrude showed Alice uncommon 
attention. Alice’s heart was not suspicious, and 


the hammer-smith’s wife, who often had invited 
Alice to accompany her home—an invitation which 
Alice never accepted—spoke so much of the beauty 
of Alice’s dwelling, and expressed such a desire to 
see it, that Alice could but invite her to her house. 
The first visit was short ; then they became more 
frequent and longer, though Alice very seldom re- 
turned them. In her house, was her husband and 
child, and of course her world. Besides, Rudolph 
had warned her against a close acquaintance with 
a person, of whom he had formerly known so much 
that was wrong. That alone would have been suffi- 
cient to have withheld Alice from any further ac- 
quaintance, for her husband’s wish was her law. But 
after a short time, Rudolph gave up his suspicions, 
Gertrude was civil to him, kind to Alice; thus she 
blinded hiseyes. Report said their domestic hap- 
piness was still as great as at the commencement 
of their marriage. In Rudolph’s heart was so 
much faith and native goodness, that he gave up 
his suspicions, and might have promoted his wife’s 
acquaintance with her ; but one circumstance some- 
times aroused his old suspicions, and awakened 
him, in a short time, from his slumber. This was 
a mysterious whisper that circulated through the 
village, that Gertrude kept up a secret acquaint- 
ance with the old woman of the rocky hollow, 
whom every one esteemed as a witch. Yet of 
this report, there was little proof. Gertrude’s be- 
havior gave no reason for such suspicions ; and as 
though all believed, none could prove them, the 
acquaintance of both ladies went on undisturbed. 
The hammer-smith’s wife chose those hours of the 
day for her visits, when she knew Rudolph was 
absent. There was no need for this precaution ; 
from Alice’s heart all jealous thoughts of her hand- 
some and once dreaded rival, were far removed. 

In the spring, Rudolph had a long journey to 
make. Alice thought with pain on this unac- 
customed separation. Gertrude built her hopes 
on it; for she knew it was only in Rudolph’s ab- 
sence, she could hope to fulfilher purpose. Rudolph 
had now set out ; he was not expected back before 
the beginning of May. Alice felt completely 
lost. Gertrude’s company could do but little to 
allay her uneasiness. Yet she came often, as she 
said, to comfort Alice’s loneliness. The ladies 
were often alone; and Alice, who all her life 
gladly listened to wonderful relations and fright- 
ful adventures, found herself best amused, when 
her friend related such stories, which she very often 
and gladly did. They spoke of many things, and 
when all were exhausted under the heads of fore- 
bodings, dreams, apparitions, &c., &c., Gertrude 
told her friend some things which opened a new 
world before her eyes. She told of peuple who 
could make themselves invisible, and who, by their 
science, at the same time, could be in different 





she thought nothing more than that Gertrude had 
regretted her early dislike. At last, one Sunday, 


places; though absent, they could make them- 
selves plainly seen at the greatest distance—joy 
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and sorrow they couid command at their pleasure, 
and the most distant futurity could they look into. 
In an instant, they could pass from one place to 
another—recall the dead, and do many other won- 
derful works. Now, with great circumspection 
and under the seal of strict secrecy, she told her 
own experience, and gave her plainly to under- 
stand, that her mother’s sister, with whom she had 
lived during her residence in town, was, herself, 
very skilful in such arts, and had suffered her niece 
to see astonishing proofs of her knowledge. Alice’s 
curiosity was raised to the highest pitch. Unnum- 
bered questions rose from her heart, then one shiver 
after another ran over her frame; and again she 
would inquire and hang enchanted on the lips of the 
cunning relatress. Gertrude had rightly counted. 
Alice’s curiosity raised in her a burning desire after 
such things; then Gertrude dropped a hint that it 
would not be impossible once to see and to witness 
such things, (at the most distant hint of this Alice, 
shuddering, drew back,) without taking any part in, 
them. 

“Ts this possible ?” cried the astonished Alice. 

“Why not?” answered Gertrude. “I will give 
you various precautions which you will find limit 
their supernatural power. It is true we must 
be cautious to commit no imprudence, to utter no 
sound, not to step over the prescribed limits; the 
deepest silence is necessary. What can you fear, 
when you see me fresh and healthy, and as good 
a Christian as you are; and I have already been 
more than once or twice a witness of these things ? 
I have seen sights of which the relation would 
appear to you a fable.” 

This was a new spark thrown on Alice’s spirit ; 
varied and wonderful pictures floated up and down 
in her imagination. What she had so often lis- 
tened to with the liveliest emotion, while she dis- 
believed and held them impossible, now. seemed 
within her grasp, and she trembled with powerful 
undefined emotions. She would gladly see these 
things, and sometimes this wish would have 
spoken ; but an indescribable shuddering held her 
back; and whenever she was alone with Ger- 
trude, she wished to avoid the subject, as she found, 
by degrees, the strength of her soul vanish away. 
Gertrude knew how to awaken this glow to a clear 
flame ; she permitted Alice to guess she had been 
more than a witness of these mysteries, and from 
many speeches, and many actions, she showed she 
had added to her natural strength, magic art. 

From the time of this disclosure Alice felt a 
strange awe of her mysterious friend. Then came 
the thought that Gertrude’s fame was unstained; 
that she had a family; that no one doubted her 
being a Christian ; and by degrees, the feeling wore 
away. She did not seek her company, but each 
time she saw her, she left herself more and more 
entangled in her nets. 


Now was passed the month of March, and al- 





most the whole of April. Rudolph would come 
in twelve days. Alice’s heart beat high in joyful 
expectation of her beloved husband, the father of 
her babes. In Gertrude’s breast reigned powerful 
and wicked feelings. If she would not again wit- 
ness their happiness and see it confirmed forever, 
what she wished to do must be quickly and effec- 
tively done. 

In a mild evening, the last day of April, the 
ladies sat together before the door of Alice’s cot- 
tage. Of Rudolph’s near return and of all her 
preparations, Alice had, until now, spoken with 
freedom to her confidential friend. But now her 
color began to change; she began to stammer, as 
the distant objects became lost in the twilight. 
Then the bright stars reflected from the mill-stream, 
which, behind the house, with deafening noise, fell 
over the wheel and then flowed quietly to the sea. 
In the woods, on the sea shore, in the mountains, 
it was dark night. ‘Through the dark, the fire-flies, 
with still green light, circled before the friends ; 
and Gertrude felt now she must play her part in 
good earnest. <A single word which unintention-* 
ally slipped from her, confirmed her in this deter- 
mination. It happened, as Alice and herself were 
sitting deep in thought—their accustomed conver- 
sation cut off—that suddenly, a fire ball from the 
bushes on the mountain side, flew before Gertrude 
and lost itself in the mill-stream. “It is good,” 
she said quietly, “I will come.” Alice sprung up, 
and moved to a distance from Gertrude. 

‘What was that ?” at last she cried, and signed 
the cross, before she ventured to step nearer to 
Gertrude. 

* Foolish woman,” she answered, quietly, ‘“‘ what 
should it bet They invite me to make one at the 
first of May.” 

“ On the night of the first of May ?” cried Alice, 
dreadfully frightened! “ And will you go?” 

“ Howean I refuse? You see! have received the 
invitation safely ; no harm has arisen from it, and 
great good may result from its acceptance.” 

“ Will you go there to the Blocksbery, Gertrude, 
where Satan holds his court, where the devils”— 

“ Hush,” cried Gertrude, laughing, with a scorn- 
ful toss of her head. ‘“ What a foolish idea, one 
may easily see it is from the mouth of silly people 
you have heard all these things; people who know 
nothing about it. I assure you it is neither so 
sinful nor so frightful as you think.” 

“What, have you already been there t” 

“ Once in former years, my aunt took me there 
with her.” 

“ Your aunt! was she ever here ?” 

“T never saw her. You make me laugh; truly 
was she here, and truly not about here did she live. 
She came, apparently, in a common carriage ; she 
staid with me; at night we had our fire-works, 
and no one saw us.” 

“ Was it on the fork or on the broom?” 
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“ Alice,” said Gertrude, very impatiently, “ speak 
not so like the silly folks. Yet, why should I speak 
to you or vex myself! It is now time for me to 
go; you go not with me, I suppose ?” 

“No surely, no,” cried Alice, hastily ;—after a 
pause, she added, “I wish I could see it this one time.” 

“Tt would be very easy, but let it alone; you 
are too easily frightened, it is not for you.” 

She was silent, and it appeared her speech was 
ended. Also Alice spoke not for awhile; what 
she had to-day heard and seen, was to her very 
wonderful. After a time, she began, in a round- 
about way to speak of it. It had made so deep an 
impression on her mind, she could not forbear 
asking a description of the scene. This Gertrude 
gave so full of joys and so wonderful, that the 
picture left Alice’s mind no more. It was still 
one day off: Gertrude showed her friend some of 
her strange preparations for her journey. She 
told her such things, as she thought would raise the 
flame already kindled to the highest pitch. She 
also assured Alice, that with such precautions as 
she could teach her, she might see it without mix- 
ing with them, or injury to the holiness of her 
soul, or endangering ‘her Christian faith, as she 
might see from her own example. 

Thus cunningly, did Gertrude endeavor to make 
Alice take a part in her unholy enterprise. But 
this limit, she would not pass ; her deep innocence, 
her love for Rudolph kept Alice firm to her reso- 
lution; but she thought she might permit herself 
to see the wonderful carriage in which her friend 
travelled. 

Gertrude, whose way lay by Alice’s house, pro- 
mised to knock at her window, and she could then 
see it, if she wished. 

The night of the Ist of May came :—a lovely 
moon, with her soft and brilliant light, shone on 
the place. Alice lay sleepless on her solitary bed ; 
she thought of her absent husband, of his near 
return, of the night journey of Gertrude. These 
thoughts alternately filled her mind. Before long, 
the clock struck eleven. A shiver came over 
Alice, when she heard the knock at the window; 
it was Gertrude. Go not! whispered a voice in 
Alice's breast. The knock was repeated. In the 
clear moonlight, she saw a tall shadow standing 
before her chamber window. Alice flung her 
night-gown over her, and opened the window. 
There stood Gertrude strangely dressed ; she greet- 
ed Alice with ahorrible laugh. ‘* You see, I keep 
my word; here am I with my carriage.” “I see 
nothing,” answered Alice, “you are on foot.” 
** What an idea! it waits me there, I have just de- 
scended—there stands the carriage.” She pointed 
a few steps further. 

Alice leant out of the window to see the coach, 
which appeared built in an uncommon fashion and 
of curious materials. Two frightful and monstrous 
bats were harnessed to it. 





“Tt is not possible,” she cried, “ that is your car- 
riage!” 

“Yes,” answered Gertrude, “ you do not see it 
well.” 

* And, with these words, she seized Alice’s hand, 
to draw her where she could have a better view of 
the carriage. And Alice felt herself drawn by an 
irresistible power. 

*“ What do you mean to do!” she cried; “let 
me go.” 

Gertrude laughed scornfully. ‘ Now then, now 
then,” she cried; “the carriage waits.” With 
these words she drew the frightened Alice more 
strongly by the arm ; took her by force through the 
window; and with a loud whistle to the bats, the 
carriage flew under them. 

Alice, to her inexpressible alarm, found herself 
seated by Gertrude’s side, and raised high in the 
air. She uttered a loud shriek and fainted. When 
she came to her senses again, the woods, moun- 
tains, and seas, all lay below her, in the clear 
moonshine: she was beside herself with anguish, 
and would have called for help. 

Gertrude laid her hand on Alice’s mouth : “call 
no name, make no noise, any would call down dan- 
ger on your head ; you are in my power ; keep still.” 

Alice was silent; she saw too plainly the truth 
of this frightful assurance ; every nerve trembled 
as she looked down from the height over which she 
flew. ‘Towns, villages, high mountains, and broad 
rivers, all seemed spread below her in one even, 
extended plain. Deep was her grief, her anguish, 
her repentance, that she had ever suffered herself 
to be bound in the bonds of friendship with this 
mysterious woman. Now thought she of her hus- 
band, his frequent warnings, his fright when he re- 
turned, and did not find her or her children. A 
nameless despair seized her soul, and anguish 
caused her tears to flow. Suddenly she heard a 
frightful noise,—through the air resounded the 
cries of these hated birds,—frightful faces appear- 
ed, around, above, below her. She closed her eyes 
from this distressing sight, and commended her soul 
to God and his holy love ; her life in this world, 
she had’wholly destroyed. ‘Then she felt the car- 
riage sinking down; the motion was as quick as 
lightning. 

“‘ We are at the place,” cried Gertrude. 

Alice opened her eyes—a bright light shone in 
her face: close to her lay the summit of a wooded 
mountain. All appeared to stand in flames, yet 
nothing burnt. The fir-tree stood uninjured in the 
fire, and neither leaf nor grass were scorched— 
but the place seemed covered with burning coals, 
in the midst of which an altar was raised of a 
heap of stones; around which, circled, swum, 
whistled and howled, the strangest and most fright- 
fal forms. They flew here and there like arrows. 

At these sounds and sight, Alice forgot the pro- 
hibition, and called out, “ Jesu Maria!” 
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At this instant, all vanished with a thundering 
noise; a thick darkness veiled her eyes; she felt 
herself sinking, and believing her death near, com- 
mitted herself to God’s hands, and lost all con- 
sciousness. 

A lovely, mild morning announced the coming of 
the sweetest monthin the year. Like a hero, pur- 
suing his conquering path, the sun rose above the 
pine woods, dispersing the last frosty drops of 
night, which yet hung on the bushes and meadows. 
The morning offering of the newly awakened earth 
rose from the meadows in light clouds to heaven. 
The sun brought forth light, warmth and life in 
the animate and inanimate creation. An unhappy 
woman, who lay as in a trance, felt its benign in- 
fluence ; she raised her sick eyes, and with aston- 
ishment, saw herself placed in the midst of a clear, 
open field, where there was no object she could 
recall to her recollection. She considered—she 
could not understand any thing—neither how she 
came there, nor who she was. Her whole mind 
seemed clouded ; through the dimness of her re- 
collection she could see nothing but sorrow and 
misery. She raised herself up—she roused herself, 
and beginning to think, she awakened her trembled 
spirit. By degrees, the whole frightful picture 
stood fully before her. She saw how long had been 
the last night, and how her happiness was destroy- 
ed. ‘Oh, my Rudolph, my Rudolph!” she cried, 
lamenting aloud, and a stream of tears rushed over 
her cheeks. Tears seemed to soften her bitter 
grief; she raised her thoughts to heaven and God; 
she now knew all clearly ; she saw how, through 
the arts of a false witch, she was carried from her 
home, from her husband, from her children. But 
where she was, or how she came here, she knew 
not. 

It was some time before she could collect her- 
self sufficiently to examine the surrounding coun- 
try. When she did, there was not the smallest 
object that she knew. She saw a flat level plain 
around her; here and there, from some distant vil- 
lage, there rose the steeple of a church. A broad 
road lay through the fields and meadows, along 
which she saw coming a single road-wagon. It 
appeared to be a populous country, and in the dis- 
tance, she thought she saw the walls and steeples 
of a town to which the post-road would carry her. 
Around appeared some villages; the nearest was an 
half hour’s walk, and she was so weak she knew 
not how she could reach it, and still less when ar- 
rived there, what she should say,—how she should 
obtain credence for the strange tale, and not be 
taken for an adventuress; yet, must she come to 
some resolution. She rose slowly, and walked a 
little way to a hedge, where she saw a sprightly 
boy, singing,—he appeared to have driven a flock 
of geese from the neighboring village to the fields. 
Alice took courage and asked him the name of the 
nearest village and the distant town. Asa strange 
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sound, the voice of the boy fellonherear. Though 
it was German he spoke, she could not well un- 
derstand him. She asked him the name of the 
prince to whom it belonged, and then she thought 
the name of the places and the prince she had 
heard from her husband. All showed her how far 
she was from her home. The boy then drove his 
geese on, and Alice stood doubtful and irresolute 
asever. At last, recollecting herself, she turned 
towards the village. Her sickness and her wretch- 
edness were such, she sunk on the grass, by the 
way-side, and began again bitterly to weep. A 
man’s step approaching, aroused her from her grief; 
she looked up. An old man dressed in black, came 
along the path, and stopped to gaze with astonish- 
ment on the unhappy stranger. She asked him 
the same questions she had asked the boy, and re- 
ceived the same answers. She then asked him 
how far it was to , naming her dwelling. He 
had never heard the name. ‘ But to Doran?” 

“Oh, my child! more than a hundred miles,” 
was the answer. 

“ Alice turned pale—a cry of the deepest an- 
guish escaped her breast. The old man pitied 
her; ‘* whence do you come, my child, and how 
came you here where every thing seems so strange 
to you t” 

Here Alice’s tears streamed afresh. He sought 
to comfort her, but she felt the full consciousness 
of her situation with a crushing power. What 
had she to say, but what must appear to a stranger, 
as a falsehood, and which would prejudice him 
against her? She flung herself on the grass, and 
sobbed in the fullness of her heart. After awhile, 
she raised herself. The man stood, compassion- 
ately looking at her. She felt the immediate ne- 
cessity of saying something. Weeping, she looked 
full at him, and said—* who I am, and whence 1 
came from, and what so deeply distresses me, I 
will tell you when I am able,—have patience, and 
give me time.” 

The school-master, for he it was, seeing her 
lovely countenance and the tears swimming in her 
blue eyes, wished to soothe her, and said—‘‘ Good, 
my daughter, I will not press you, as it gives you 
pain,—my business takes me to the village, and in 
an hour, I will return and speak with you.” 

With these words, he shook her hand, deeply 
moved, and went his way. Alice looked after 
him; the thought of what he would say when he 
came again, stood frightfully before her. What 
should she say t She felt strongly inclined to tell 
the whole truth; and yet, though she was inno- 
cent, she feared to make herself suspected and 
hated. She looked at the wagon travelling to 
town; she remembered having heard from Ru- 
dolph, this town was near Brunswick. She thanked 
God for this, and hoped to be able to get to Bruns- 
wick, where she would not be so much of a stran- 
She waited now more quietly, but always 
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with the deepest anxiety, the coming of the school- 
master. This soon happened, and Alice told him 
how she served a lord in Brunswick, how she had 
fallen among strangers without gold and without 
friends, and she thought if she could reach Bruns- 
wick, in a few weeks she could reach her friends. 
This relation, which appeared probable, awakened 
the school-master’s deepest compassion for the for- 
lorn woman, whose clothes and appearance con- 
firmed her speech. He asked her what she had 
resolved to do ? 

“ Ah! if I could find any one who would take 
me in their service as a maid or shepherdess. I 
am a woodman’s daughter, know how to labor, 
and fear nothing.” 

The old man looked at her awhile—* truly,” 
said he, at last, “ it appears Heaven has sent you 
to me, my daughter. I am a school-master in the 
village, and live with my wife entirely alone, who, 
for some time past, has been sickly. ‘There stands 
the house, with the linden before it. Yesterday 
our maid died, who has served us faithfully for 
sixteen years. My wife would not be comforted 
for her loss; but to day, God has sent us, unhoped 
for, one to supply her place. It seems so ordered ; 
so, in his name, we will try each other, and I 
trust we shall agree.” 

These words sounded to Alice like a message 
from Heaven. She was no longer wholly aban- 
doned ; she raised herself and followed the old man 
as fast as her weakness would permit to his dwell- 
ing. Yetthe old woman raised some objections to 
Alice’s youth and beauty ; her husband soon con- 
quered these, and before long, Alice’s conduct 
convinced the old people that their confidence 
was not misplaced. ‘There never was maid so 
active, so patient. She aided the old woman who 
felt the weight of years, in every thing; she tried 
to learn her wishes from her looks, and obeyed all 
her commands with punctuality. She appeared 
like a good spirit in the house where she had been 
so kindly received. Ina few months, she no longer 
appeared as a maid they had taken, but as a dear 
daughter, and the old people were to her as beloved 
parents. As pleasant as Alice’s situation here was, 
yet, could she not conquer her deep grief and inex- 
pressible longings for her dear home, and still 
dearer objects of affection. In the still lone- 
liness of the night, flowed her tears; daily, in her 
prayers to God, she besought his pity on her dis- 
tress, and prayed he would make her a way to re- 
turn to her own. She thought with anguish of 
Rudolph,—of his distress, of the strange appear- 
ance her vanishing must have to him, and to all 
the world. She grieved for her child, and made 
herself the bitterest reproaches. Grief and fright 
at the purposes of the godless Gertrude, which 
now flashed on her mind in an instant, and brought 
with them such despair, that nothing but the father- 
ly goodness of God prevented the trembling crea- 








ture from sinking wholly into night. But when 
we can trust the Almighty, who chastens because 
he loves us, the glimmering light will he not ex- 
tinguish, nor break the bruised reed. 

Thus passed two sorrowful years; all inquiries 
she made were without success ; there appeared to 
her no way to regain her home,—scarcely a possi- 
bility ; without gold and without knowledge, how 
could she find her way back? At the end of this 
time, after a long illness, Alice’s mistress died, and 
soon the lonely widower followed her. He could 
not remain without his wife, with whom, in peace, 
he had trod so large a portion of the road of life. 
The pious Alice nursed them both with childlike 
care, and closed their eyes with grief, yet her heart 
was struck with joy, when on their wills being 
opened, she found they had left her a small sum, 
yet one sufficient to enable her to gratify her only 
desire, which was, to travel to see her husband and 
child again. 

Great was now her desire to return; the long 
lost feeling of hope bloomed anew in her heart. 
All her sorrows were forgotten in the possibility of 
again seeing her home; and she was filled with 
still transport. She instantly determined to carry 
her resolution into effect and accomplish her desire 
in the best way she could. She took her seat in 
a post-wagon; she fell in with kind people. At 
last, she came to the mountains near her home, and 
when she saw the well-known rocky spires; all 
seemed to vanish from her sight. The thought 
she was near, and should soon see her husband and 
child, filled her with unspeakable emotion. Tears 
streamed from her eyes; her travelling companion, 
an old burgomaster’s wife, from a neighboring vil- 
lage, could, with difficulty, keep her life’s spirit 
within her. She determined to travel the last stage 
to her birth-place on foot, and entirely unknown. 
She yet knew not where she should find her home ; 
what every one would think of her, nor how she 
would be received. These cares which she had 
often felt before, now rose with double force ; they 
crippled the quick step with which she had tra- 
velled the first half mile of her way back. Now 
she passed the woody hollow,—which hid from her 
the view of the sea and her dwelling. Her anguish, 
her distress increased in every step. Now the val- 
ley opened on her, and suddenly, the sea, with its 
crown of mountains, and the village on the beach, 
lay before her. ‘To the left, behind the woods, 
where in vain her eyes sought roof or gable, a 
dark rising smoke showed the place where Rudolph 
and her child lived, if indeed they yet lived. Over- 
come with this thought, weeping with violence, she 
knelt on the sea shore, raising her heart in fervent 
prayer to God. She rose, one hour more, and 
what would she find, how should she be received 2 
No, it was not possible, without previous know- 
ledge of what frightful things might perhaps await 
her at her dwelling, she could summon resolution 
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to present herself suddenly before them. These 
considerations and a failing of her strength, the 
consequence of her violent emotion, determined 
her to seek rest and refreshment at a near house, 
before whose dvor sat a kind old woman, spinning 
and watching two grand-children at play. Kindly 
did the old woman receive the young and hand- 
some wife, whose clothing showed she came from 
a foreign home, and whose care and distress were 
marked on her pale face. 

She offered her milk and bread. 

‘They sat together before the house ; the village 
and Rudolph’s dwelling, which lay in the distance 
before them, gave a suitable opening to Alice’s 
timid questions, which soon wandered from the color 
of smoke which rose high over the woods to Ru- 
dolph’s. As he had travelled, a stranger might 
know him; she herself was from Prague, and came 
to visit a relation of her deceased husband at St. 
Gilger’s. ‘The old woman answered all her ques- 
tions, and last also to that about Rudolph. 

“ He was well, and so was his wife and both his 
children.” 

“His wife,” said Alice, frightened to death! 
“ Has he then married again ?” 

“ Not that I know of. He might though, during 
the war, have a wife; oh! the soldiers think no- 
thing of that.” 

“And who is now his wife?” came slowly 
forth. 

“A native of this place, though not of the vil- 
lage. They have been several years married.” 

“Two years ?” stammered Alice, with quivering 
lips. 

“Oh! much longer, the eldest child already runs 
right handsomely.” 

Alice was astonished; she knew not what to 
think. From her inquiries, the old woman sus- 
pected, that Rudolph, during his service in the 
army, had formed some connection with this very 
beautiful young creature ; her appearance increased 
her compassion—though always curious, she asked 
her many questions. Alice was too much aston- 
ished to answer, and when at last, she could recol- 
lect herself, she asked if Rudolph lived happily 
with his wife. 

“They tell all sorts of things,” answered the old 
woman ; “they say she is quarrelsome, ill-temper- 
ed, and makes his house a hell.” 

A strong mixed emotion rose in Alice’s mind, of 
compassion and malicious joy ; she was bewildered 
with all she heard, and found it impossible to 
come to any clear view of what she ought to do. 
Yet, alas! what she had looked forward to was 
destroyed; she was robbed of every hope of fu- 
ture happiness. Still she thought she would ask 
after Gertrude. 

“You appear well acquainted in this place,” said 
the old woman. 

“My husband was often here with his relations, 
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and from him I know a few people; how is the 
hammer-mistress 1” 

“Ah! then it must be some time since you heard 
from here—she has been long dead.” 

“* Dead !” cried the frightened Alice, “and when, 
and how ?” 

“She had always an acquaintance with some 
strange women ; every one spoke wonders of them. 
She must know their mysterious art; now | do not 
willingly speak of these things. I know nothing of 
them; but they always lead to some unchristian 
end ; and, even while we speak, some of them may 
appear suddenly near us. It is sufficient to say, 
she had, for years, been accustomed to bathe in the 
sea, and when she was about to go in, she bewitch- 
ed the waters with all kinds of words and signs. 
About two years ago, she went one morning, as 
was her custom, before sunrise; the maid must 
wait for her in a thicket,—but she came not back. 
When the maid had waited a long time, she went 
to seek her mistress. She was gone: the clothes 
lay on the shore, she herself had vanished. Was 
it that the sea had swallowed her? was it that the 
wicked one God be with us ; a mysterious 
shudder comes over me when I think what she was. 

“The hammer-master had her sought for every 
where, but in vain. ‘The sea has deep places ; it is 
possible that the unlucky one, in such a place, had 
fallen, and the whirlpool swallowed her up. ‘There 
are also other things possible; perhaps it may all 
yet be brought to light.” 

Alice silently shuddered; she endeavored to 
compese herself and be quiet. When she had 
thanked the woodsman’s wife for her kindness, she 
took her slow, painful way to the spot where, after 
so much suffering, she had hoped to find perfect 
happiness, and which, it now appeared, she must 
visit secretly, unknown, and then leave it forever. 
She must see her husband and child once more, 
perhaps for the last time in this world. The way 
was distant, her strength gone; she sorrowfully 
staggered forth. ‘The sun stood high in the hea- 
vens, when she came out of the coppice to the 
forest tree, on the sea shore, under which her hus- 
band and herself had so often sat. The dark pines 
rustled together. The house lay hospitably ; right 
on the road the low moan of a child, perhaps her 
child, from within, fell heavily on her ear. ‘Tot- 
tering, pale, she stepped from the hill, and now the 
yard lay open before her. A woman in clean house- 
wife’s clothes, stood at the spring and washed. 
Alice could not see her face ; her person was low and 
bent over the trough. She stole a glance through 
the open door. Good heaven!—there sat Rudolph 
at the table, his head resting on his arm, looking 
very pale, thoughtful and troubled. All thought, 
all foresight left her, at this look of her husband ; 
with one painful scream of joy she flew to his 
breast. 

Astonished, but unmoved, Rudolph disengaged 
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himself from this strange form; he looked in her 
face and said bitterly: ‘‘ For what is this idle 
scream, this fuolish acting ?” 

Alice was thunderstruck. This cold and yet so 
natural reception, was the strangest she could have 
met with; she stood for a minute speechless at his 
anger; then wringing her hands and kneeling at 
his feet, looked up. “ Foolish trick,” cried he, 
and stepped to a window out of her way. 

*“* Ah! Rudolph,” she cried, “ is this all, after two 
years of separation, you have to say to me ?” 

He quickly turned around and cried out angrily, 
‘‘ Half an hour ago, you went to the spring, and 
you come now clothed thus; what farce is all 
this? Traly, Alice, was not thy conduct this morn- 
ing sufficient * for this time you have tried me right 
well, more than enough; but I will not anger my- 
self again; go to your work—you have nothing to 
do here.” : 

“Oh! Rudolph! Rudolph!” eried Alice, “ what 
monstrous deception has been going on here? I have 
been away from you two years and three months, 
since that unfortunate first of May.” 

“First of May!” cried Rudolph, “ dare you to 
remind me of that time; yes, from that time were 
you changed, and I an ‘unhappy man.” 

“T was not, I was not,” cried Alice, with strong 
emotion and strong courage. ‘No, Rudolph, I 
have not grieved you; I was far, far from here. 
Oh! know you your Alice no more !” 

With these words, she stretched her arms ten- 
derly towards him. 

The tears which flowed from her eyes, the ex- 
pression of her face, the tone of her voice, all 
pressed powerfully on his heart. He felt himself 
overcome; ‘Oh! good God!” cried he, “ this is 
again like former days. Alice! do you still love 
me ” 

At this instant, the door opened, and it appeared 
to Alice her own image stepped in the chamber, 
carrying on her head a tub of washed clothes. 

“Holy God,” cried Rudolph, “there are two!” 

Alice, in whose soul, a frightful suspicion had 
arisen,—cried out loud, sprung to the holy water 
at the door, and making a cross, sprinkled the un- 
holy form—which Alice’s appearance had frighten- 
ed so, that with a horrid shriek, she fled out of the 
door, and in the flying form, both Rudolph and Alice 
recognized Gertrude. 

She was gone. 

Both husband and wife looked at each other, 
trembling and astonished. A sweet quiet filled 
Alice’s torn heart, and to Rudolph’s troubled spirit, 
a suspicion of the truth appeared. He opened his 
arms to his newly recovered wife. ‘“ Ah!” he cried, 
“are you then, my true, good Alice?” 

She sunk weeping on his breast ; she could not 
speak. Rudolph, overcome with grief, love, sweet 





hope and fearful emotion, was not himself able 
to articulate. At last, collecting his wandering 





thoughts, he listened with varying emotions, to what 
Alice, full of repentance and love, confessed to 
him, of her intimacy with Gertrude; of her vio- 
lently being carried off,—of the witches’ mountain, 
and of the life she led with the school-master. 
She sat on Rudolph’s lap, and as she spoke, every 
look, every word, brought to Rudolph’s breast the 
happy conviction that this was his own, his beloved 
Alice ; and the wicked and quarrelsome being who 
had embittered the two last years of his life, was 
an unholy spirit. Now he related his history of 
the Jast two years, how when he returned, soon 
after that wretched night, -he found his wife at her 
accustomed employment, and every thing in the 
best order. -No suspicion of change ever crossed 
his mind. Yet soon, he saw the soul of his wife 
had changed. In place of the softest graces, the 
gentlest temper, she was overbearing and pas- 
sionate ; she would not bear the smallest opposi- 
tion. Scolding and quarreling with husband and 
servants, was the order of the day, from the earliest 
morning to the latest evening. For all this Ru- 
dolph could not account, until accident and the 
talking of an old maid servant disclosed to him, 
that on the night of the first of May, his wife had 
privately gone forth with Gertrude, and returned 
late in the morning, unseen by any but herself, and 
crept in her chamber. 

Rudolph was shocked—frightful suspicions fixed 
themselves from this instant in his mind—he knew 
not what horrid deed she might do, and from this 
time, he became estranged from his wife. It raised 
a bitter conflict in his heart when he looked at this 
once loved, trusted being, and now, in her presence, 
all pleasure had fled from his soul. Her behavior 
confirmed these feelings, and he could not feel as 
if this was the same Alice he had so fondly, so 
dearly loved. At last he determined to speak to 
her of this fatal night ; the way she received his com- 
munication confirmed his suspicions ; and from this 
instant, every appearance of joy and love vanished 
between the unhappy pair. Alice appeared to live 
only to quarrel with, and torment her husband. 
Sometimes, in the midst of anger and quarrels, 
would break forth the most violent fits of love; 
which showed itself in the most ungovernable jeal- 
ousy. As it was with her husband, so it was with 
the children; the eldest she hated, the youngest 
she persecuted. ‘‘ You have then achild!” “I know 
it,” eried Alice ; a painful emotion shot through her 
heart ; she sprang from Rudolph’s lap, and looked 
around theroom. ‘“ There, in the cradle,” said the 
father. Alice stepped there; the cradle was empty. 
The child was gone, gone like its mother; and 
probably at the same time. Surprised and aston- 
ished, Rudolph and Alice stood before. the empty 
cradle. After a little while, a quiet happiness dif- 
fused itself over their hearts ; and thankfulness and 
love to God for his fatherly protection, and gratitude 
for the efficacy and power of the sign of the cross. 
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Now came the eldest child led by its nurse. 
Alice flew to it; with transport and thanks to God, 
folded it in her arms. This was her child, no mys- 
terious changeling ; and after such long sufferings, 
she was again happy. Rudolph’s happiness bloom- 
ed out anew. The sorrows of former days were, 


to the newly re-united pair, an inexhaustible source 


of sweet speech, joyful, happy, thankful reflection. 

A few days after Alice’s return, a fisherman 
found Gertrude’s body in the sea, and brought it to 
her husband. ‘Then it was told how surprised the 
husband and fisherman were; it had laid so long in 
the sea, and yet looked as fresh as if it were just 
done. ‘The widower buried her with great pomp ; 
and all agreed he was delighted to obtain his free- 
dom, and know there was no possibility of her coming 
back. 





THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ELOPEMENT.” 


No season of the year is so suited to the con- 
templative mind as autumn. ‘Then it is we see the 
green fields putting on their sombre mantles, the 
gay flowers losing their brilliant hues, and the dark 
forest assuming its yellow tinge—sad mementos of 
their coming fate. The very air seems to harmo- 
nize with the scene, producing on the serious mind, 
reflections upon man’s transitory state, of which 
the season is so typical. It was at this season of 
the year, not many months ago, I came to a spot 
that brought back recollections which had become 
nearly extinct by the lapse of time. It carried me 
back to the days of my childhood—that spring-time 
of life, when the fields appear to be larger, the grass 
to grow greener, and the birds tosing sweeter. It 
was on an afternoon, just as the sun had sunk be- 
hind the distant woods, imparting a glowing tinge 
to all surrounding objects. There was nothing 
remarkable about the spot to attract the attention 
of the passer-by. A few half decayed apple-trees ; 
here and there a half recumbent post, and a slightly 
elevated mound told that there once stood a house. 
A little in the rear was a cluster of tall cedars, 
denoting a grave-yard. These relics of the living 
and dead, stood in what we call in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, “an old field.” Though it be not my privi- 
lege to record the feats of the dubbed knight, or 
the feudal lord, or the luxurious ease of the pam- 
pered nabob; yet, I feel it a pleasure to mention, 
in my narrative, the name of one, who, though poor, 
possessed more than a Rothschild or a Girard 
could purchase—a good name. His name was 
Christopher Mathews, familiarly called in his neigh- 
borhood, honest Kit. He was an example of the 
comfort and happiness the poor might obtain, if 
they would exercise industry and frugality. And 





there is the name of another, who, in years gone 
by, trod this spot with the merry shining face of 
youth. Though not born to the higher walks of 
life, or accustomed to the dizzy whirl of fashion’s 
vortex ; yet, she possessed that which no embellish- 
ment could enhance, or taste improve. She pos- 
sessed that native simplicity of manner, that must 
have characterised our first mother before the for- 
bidden fruit imparted a knowledge of evil. ‘There 
was also that perfect roundness of proportion, that 
defied the critical eye of the artist, or the fastidi- 
ous taste of the roue. Her hair was of dark au- 
burn, and eyes of the deepest blue. Her stature 
was of the usual height, supported by a foot and 
ankle that no alteration could improve. In dispo- 
sition, she was soft and forgiving. Malice and re- 
sentment were feelings that never defiled her heart. 
Of the most fervent temperament, it was impossi- 
ble for her to love in part. On whatever object 
she placed her affections, it was with all her energy 
and soul, which approached nearly to a weakness, 
because, blinded to all other objects save the one 
that elicited her admiration. Such was Jane, 
the daughter of honest Kit. Often have | seen 
her at church, when listening to the duties of chil- 
dren to parents, turn her eyes from the pulpit to 
her aged father; then, half lifting them to Heaven 
as invoking a blessing upon his hoary head. How 
different in those days was the spot I have just 
mentioned to what it is now. ‘Then, you saw in- 
dustry in the fields, and neatness in the house. 
Just there, on that little mound, stood the house, a 
single storied building, with two rooms on a floor, 
and a chimney at each end. In front, was a small 
portico with a large jessamine on either side inter- 
twining its tendrils with two imultifloras. The 
yard and garden were neatly enclosed. ‘The latter 
showed a taste and skill that indicated the cultiva- 
tor to be one of no ordinary turn of mind; while 
the flowers and shrubbery, bespoke in their arrange- 
ment, the hand of afemale. There stood in the cen- 
tre a bower, composed of the jessamine, multiflora 
and woodbine, that would have given a charm to 
the gardens of the opulent. This was Jane’s fa- 
vorite spot; it was here she would retire at sum- 
mer noonday, to study the books given by her father 
or minister. ‘There is another old acquaintance, 
which I had nearly forgotten to mention, and that 
is, a large elm, which stood at the south end of the 
dwelling. All that now remains of that once prince- 
ly tree, is its trunk and a few of its larger branches 
putting forth, when all other trees are in full foliage, 
a few sickly leaves. It was under this tree, Jane 
and her father were accustomed, in summer, to 
take their noon meal, and where I have often stolen 
when scarce old enough to wander so far, to par- 
take of their repast, where I always found the 
coolest cream and nicest fruit, and listened to in- 
structions that have followed meto manhood. Jane 
was then about fifteen years old. She it was, who 
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first taught me a knowledge of the catechism and 

to feel the want of a parent. She had been entirely 

educated by her father, her mother having died 

during her early infancy. And such was his over- 

weening anxiety to firmly engraft those pure prin- 

ciples of truth and religion, so beautifully taught 

in the scriptures, that he forgot in his zeal, while 
portraying the placid stream on which life’s bark 

might glide, that there were many a hidden and 
dangerous rock beneath its surface. Or, if not 
forgetting, feared that, while showing the conse- 
quences of evil, the beauties of good might be lost 
sight of. This was anerror. While we are be- 
holding the beauties uf heaven, we should also see 
the horrors of hell; for, such are our natures, that, 
we rarely love virtue for its intrinsic value alone. 

The evil consequences of sin have their part, how- 
ever faintly, in making us cleave unto that which 
is good. Jane had never mingled in society ; she 
knew not the vice and folly that prevailed in the 
world; she was disposed to judge all by her own 
standard. ‘The books placed in her own hands, 
were those to soothe and soften the heart, not to 
corrode and defile it. Perjury and lying were 
words she had heard, but had never seen them 
acted. She had read the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira, and believed that that special judgment 
of God was alone sufficient to deter all from 
similar wickedness. ‘There was another, who also 
partook of the enjoyments of this pleasant retreat : 
one, whom the father looked upon with the feelings 
of a parent, and the care of a tutor. He played 
upon his knee in childhood, and listened to his coun- 
sels in boyhood; he was ardent and affectionate 
in disposition ; there was nothing mean or vicious 
in his character; a sense of injury produced im- 
mediate contrition; with a mind of the imagina- 
tive cast, he was disposed to look upon the world 
with the brightest visions of happiness, and believ- 
ed the rural enjoyments so beautifully described in 
Cowper’s garden, far superior to ambition’s daz- 
zling paths, or fashion’s capricious whims. He 
possessed what we rarely see united in the same 
individual—features strikingly handsome, and a 
mind decidedly intellectual. It was with this one, 
Jane had spent her childhood. Three years her 
senior, she often flew to him in their childish ram- 
bles for protection when danger assailed her. Her 
father had been steward for his father, James Ber- 
tram, many years previous and subsequent to Jane’s 
birth, when he saved a sufficient sum to purchase a 
small farm in the neighborhood, where Jane spent 
many happy hours of her young days with William 
Bertram. Williamowas the only child of his fa- 
ther, though he had married the second time. Of 
a roving disposition, he early sought the little lisp- 
ing Jane as a companion in his wanderings; and, 
at that early age, inspired her with a high admira- 
tion for his character, by his soft and gentle man- 


ners and the many daring feats he performed after 


bird’s-nests. Jane was about thirteen years old, 
when her father settled his little farm. William 
about this time was sent to a boarding-school. So 
soon, however, as his vacation permitted his return 
home, after his greetings were over, his first in- 
quiries were after his old friend Christopher and 
little Jane, as he continued to call her. A visit 
followed quickly after, where he found feelings con- 
genial to his own—plain, unsophisticated and ar- 
dent. He preferred the frugal fare and open manners 
of honest Kit, together with the interesting company 
of little Jane, to the luxuries of his father’s table, 
with his repulsive sternness and his still more 
austere wife. It was about this time, under that 
large elm and that shady bower, that William Ber- 
tram passed, though unconscious of the change, 
from that sincere admiration and esteem, so near 
akin to love that there is scarce a distinction, into 
the all-absorbing influence of love itself. It was 
about the time Jane was ripening into womanhood— 
the damask rose of her cheek imparting rather than 
borrowing a freshness from the morn—that she 
stood in the eyes of William Bertram all that was 
lovely and perfect. 
“Yes, she was as good as she was fair, 
None, none on earth above her ; 
As pure in thought as angels are ; 
To see her, was to love her.” 

Thus passed three years of his life. Though so 
young to feel the intoxicating effects of love ; yet, 
he made rapid progress in his studies, and it seemed 
to impart stimulus to his energies. 

We will now make an interval of ten months 
in our narrative. It was in the month of July, 
about twilight, when a carriage was seen rapidly 
rolling along a firm and level road, skirted on either 
side with forest-trees. In the distance, was seen a 
large and venerable brick building, situated on an 
eminence, reflecting the golden west in many bright 
and beautiful colors from its arched windows. In 
the carriage, sat two young men dressed in scho- 
lastic uniforms. 

“* What small white dwelling is that I imperfectly 
see to the right, William? I presume you are ac- 
quainted with your neighbors, as you tell me that 
George the third looking house before us, is your 
father’s.” 

“ It is the residence, Albert, of an honest man, 
Christopher Mathews, a former steward of my 
father’s.” 

“‘ He is quite comfortable, I should say, judging 
from external appearances.” 

“ Yes, and happy too,” rejoined William, as a 
slight blush passed over his face; “for he has a 
daughter who is a paragon of obedience; she is a 
solace and joy to his declining years.” 

** And a source of uneasiness and distraction to 
your rising ones, eh! do you ever dream of love in 
a cottage ?” 





To have looked in William’s face at this time, 
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his confusion would have given the assent; but, 
just at the time, the carriage rolled up to the door. 

James Bertram was always proud of his son; 
his pride had been somewhat increased from the 
late honors William had gained at college. He 
appeared fonder of other children than his own, 
from the false idea that familiarity with children 
somewhat lessens the respect and obedience due to 
parents : forgetting the mere fact of being a parent 
does not always ensure fillial love. 

William was proud like his father ; yet, open and 
ardent in manner, he never approached him ex- 
cept on matters of the world—There was always a 
restraint between the two. Perhaps, if the father 
had been more open and affectionate, the son would 
not have sought so early, congeniality of feeling in 
the heart of a female ; that Jane was every way 
suited to fill up the vacuum, we have just shown. 

Albert Morton, the college friend of our hero, 
resembled, yet was of a different nature ; he lack- 
ed that depth and pathos of character, that gave a 
charm to William’s most trivial action. Both pre- 
sented a gay and light-hearted exterior. There 
was something that appeared half concealed in 
Albert’s manner. When he spoke it did not appear 
to come from the heart ; you could not receive him 
as a bosom friend ; you listened to him half incredu- 
lous, doubting if he himself believed what he spoke. 
Not so with William; you read his thoughts in 
his eyes, and heard them breathed from his heart. 
Two days had passed since their arrival ; the third 
brought the Sabbath. William, in preparing for 
church, paid greater attention to his toilet than 
usual, for he then expected to meet Jane. It was 
with a slight degree of pride he viewed himself in 
the mirror; for, the last ten months had improved 
his person as well as mind. Many a neck-dress 
and ringlet were adjusted, as the handsome young 
men entered the church door. Jane remained the 
same, such was her surprise at seeing one whose 
image had ever been before her. She did not ex- 
pect to see him so soon; it was like waking from 
a pleasant dream into its glorious reality. What 
too were her thoughts at thetime? They were scarce 
known to herself. Had she never before known, 
as indeed she had not, that love had placed his 
throne on her heart and ruled with the sway of a 
despot, that moment would have spoken the reality. 
Her ear, long deaf to the soft whispers of her heart, 
now listened to its eloquent pleadings with rapture. 
Who can paint the feeling of the young and inno- 
cent heart, when love is first admitted into its sacred 
portals? But Jane scarce admitted the truth, ere 
she struggled to repel it. A startling thought 
rushed before her. She had thought of William 
Bertram, as William Bertram himself; she had not 
thought of him as the son of the proud Bertram of 
Woodland. She had always looked upon him asa 
companion; his soft and courteous manners had 
never shown her the distinction between the rich 














and poor. The difference made by the world, now 
rose up before her in its most eruel aspect, and her 
young heart sighed as she beheld it. 

William had no sooner taken his seat, than his 
eyes roamed through the dense congregation ‘in 
search of his little Jane. He saw her in her ac- 
customed seat, the same meek and placid Jane she 
had always been; yet, more lovely still. The bud 
of her cheek was full blown, her hair. was a shade 
darker, and the penciled curve of her eyebrows 
more fully developed. Their eyes met, and that 
moment convinced them they were loved by each 
other. It was a moment of sublime interest to 
both, as they drank in the deep inspirations of love 
with intoxicating draughts. Their meeting after 
so long an absence more fully revealed their hand- 
some exteriors, which before were half concealed by 
a mutual admiration of qualities. We will pass over 
their meeting after church. But, suffice it to say, 
there was not the same open, unreserved greeting 
as in former days. ‘There was a shyness which 
each inwardly condemned in the other, and, at the 
same time, felt a slight displeasure with themselves. 
William saw also his old friend Christopher ; there 
was no change in him, except his hair bespoke a 
green old age; perhaps his shoulders were a little 
more rounded. There still remained the same 
warm, yet respectful manner that ever becomes 
one of his station. William promised to visit him 
so soon as his young friend left, which would be in 
a few days. 

“ You seem to have a plenty of pretty girls in 
your neighborhood,” observed Albert Morton, next 
morning, while drawing on his boots, “ judging from 
the many I saw atchurch. By-the-by, what pretty, 
modest looking girl was that I saw you speak to 
just after service? I never saw you look as grave 
in my life, and that too as if you were afraid some 
one would see you.” 

“Tt was the daughter of Christopher Mathews, 
whose house we saw the other day on the road,” 
replied William ; ‘‘ and, as to my gravity, you can- 
not wonder at that, after so affecting a discourse. 
What did you think of that part of the sermon 
where the minister spoke of riches as more fre- 
quently a curse, and poverty often a blessing ?” 

William gave this turn to the conversation in 
order to divert his fiiend, with his quick-sighted 
suspicion, from seeing more than he could well 
have concealed. 

* Poh! I did not believe a word of it; such no- 
tions will do only for the pulpit. ‘Takeaway man’s 
desire to accumulate, and you make him a mere 
passive being. It is the impulse more or less of 
all his actions. I speak in the aggregate. This 
world would be a wilderness in place of a garden; 
and, as to poverty, if it is a blessing, it is more than 
I have ever seen.” 

“Bat do you not observe,” replied William, 








“that you are looking‘at the results of wealth and 
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poverty only in this world? I will admit, take away 
man’s propensity to increase his store, and you 
rob him of those energies which his very necessi- 
ties require ; but, in the exercise of those energies, 
should it not be with a due regard to other con- 
cerns? while toiling for the things of this life, should 
we not have an eye to the things of the next? It is 
unrestrained the exercise of these propensities, that 
makes ita crime. Poverty is more apt to be a 
blessing, because it takes away many of our car- 
nal appetites. ‘The mind of the rich man is so 
much absorbed in the things of the world, he scarce 
has the time, or rather takes the time, to think of 
his immortal existence ; whereas, the innate pro- 
pensity the mind has, unincumbered with the too 
many cares of life, to turn to its immortal exis- 
tence, also gives an advantage to the poor, and adds 
a blessing to poverty.” 

“Then, 1 should infer, you would prefer poverty 
to wealth, which is indeed a novel idea in one of 
your expectations,” rejoined Albert; “ go, ask the 
man who has never known what plenty is, and 
never knew what comfort was; listen to his wife, 
while whipping her children, because they cry for 
bread; hear her curse the day she was born; then 
see her seek temporary gblivion in the bottle ; and, if 
they tell you that poverty is a blessing, and, in a 
state of half starvation, pray to God on account of 
his abundant mercies, then I will admit your argu- 
ment.” 

“You draw a dark picture,” replied William: 
** moreover, you have misconceived me: I said 
that poverty was often a blessing; that it is some- 
times a curse, I have no doubt; and that wealth, if 
properly used, is a blessing, is also certain. I 
must recall you to what I have just said, that wealth 
is apt to produce too many worldly thoughts, and 
the cares of wealth to repel religious ones; that 
poverty, in most cases, if rightly viewed, is a bless- 
ing I have no doubt. Now, let me present you a 
brighter picture of poverty, where it is felt with 
meekness and borne with patience, and where it is 
a blessing rather than a curse. I allude to our 
neighbor Christopher Mathews, who, born of hum- 
ble parents, was early taught to look upon the 
things of the world as temporal, and to look to the 
next as a place where there will be no distinction 
between the rich and poor. He soon discovered 
also that labor, properly employed, should be look- 
ed upon more as a pleasure than toil. He con- 
sidered it as a zest to all other enjoyments, and as 
giving, at the same time, strength to the body and 
vigor to the mind. At an early age, he began the 
world for himself, and after many years of applica- 
tion to an honorable business, saved a sufficient 
sum to purchase a small farm in the neighborhood. 
The fields then poor are now rich ; though small, 
they yield large products. The house not large, is 
yet neat and comfortable ; its white paint is in beauti- 
ful contrast with the green sward that encircles it. 





His little garden produces a plenty of vegetables, 
and also sends forth a rich fragrance from its well- 
cultivated shrubbery ; and, in the hot noonday and 
in the quiet twilight, he can there retire undisturb- 
ed by the stern glare of penury, to peruse useful 
books, or indulge instructive thoughts ; and, in the 
even tenor of his life, he feels none of those harass- 
ing anxieties which often make wealth a burden, 
and the possessor a slave. Now Albert, suppose 
the poor would all follow honest Kit’s example, 
would not poverty be rather a blessing than a 
curse ?” 

William forgot, in the zeal of argument, that he 
was drawing his friend’s thoughts to one whom he 
did not wish to speak of. He now remembered it 
was for that reason he commenced the argument. 
The breakfast bell, however, relieved his fears. 

The three succeeding days passed without in- 
terest at Woodland. On the fourth, Albert Morton 
left for home, very much to William’s relief; for 
he longed to pay a visit to Jane, which he did the 
nextday. William’s feelings were different to what 
they had been on any previous visit. They were 
those of fear and hope, for he knew his father’s 
pride and his European notions of alliance ; he also 
knew Jane’s implicit obedience to her father’s will. 
It was certain, his father’s objection would produce 
an insurmountable one with Christopher. 

William’s visit was in the afternoon of one of 
those rich and mellow evenings in the month of 
July, which give a charm to that season of the 
year. The sun was slowly sinking in his rosy 
bed, as William approached the little portico, 
where sat Jane, as was her custom, busily employed 
with her needle. She was unconscious of the ap- 
proach of any one, until footsteps on the gravel 
walk arrested her attention. The sight of one 
whom she was accustomed in days past, to meet 
at the gate, and bid him welcome with a joyous 
heart, now produced sensations, though happy, of 
a far different nature. Her confused manner and 
heightened color bespoke the agitation of her heart. 
William thought her more lovely than he had ever 
seen her. Her handkerchief, on account of the 
early dews, was negligently thrown around her 
neck ; her hair was smoothly parted on her fore- 
head, extending a little below the temples ; and her 
form was unencumbered with those embellishments, 
which, the fastidious taste of the ladies of the pre- 
sent day has rendered so odious. 

“J think, Jane,” said William, the usual compli- 
ments over, “ your multiflora has grown surpri- 
singly, since I saw it last; how fares the tea-rose I 
planted for you last summer? suppose we go and 
see it?” 

The shades of evening were now fast darkening 
the distant landscapes, and the mockingbird was 
singing its vesper notes with harmonious melody, 
as the youthful lovers trod with elastic step, the 








neat and grassy walks. The moon rose in her full, 
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just as the happy pair entered the bower. It was 
an hour for the outpouring ef the soul; it was an 
hour when the lover speaks, with rapture, feelings 
long cherished, though concealed ; and it was an hour 
when the Christian seeks a sweet commune with 
his Creator. With the bright twilight of the west, 
and the moonlit east, you seem to stand between 
two vast fires, divided by a wide expanse; here 
and there, you saw a cloud passing in a slow and 
graceful motion, transforming itself into beautiful 
varieties. ‘The wind, scarce rustled a leaf as it 
breathed its soft breath on the fragrant jessamine. 
And long and earnest was the conversation between 
William and Jane. 

“And do you think you love me as you ought, 
William ?” said Jane, after they had been talking 
some time. ‘ Do you not remember that there is 
a great difference between us? you are rich, and I 
ain poor ; you are high, and I am low born.” 

“Those thoughts, Jane, are unworthy of you. 
Think you, I mind the false ideas of the world? 
If wealth is the balance in which we are tried, 
then partial is the test, and virtue and worth would 
mourn their fate. Do you not see yonstar? Be- 
hold how placidly and benignly it shines; and see 
how beautifully the moon shone just then, when 
that cloud passed slowly over it. They are types, 
Jane, of the purity of my love.” 

Our lovers now rose to leave that sweet abode, 
where they had just exchanged deep and unaltera- 
ble vows. William returned home with his highly 
moral principles more firmly engrafted on his heart : 
for such is the effect of requited love on the vir- 
tuous. ‘Those moral principles which we hitherto 
cherished for virtue’s sake, now receive a seal on 
the beautiful envelope. William retired to rest 
that night, satisfied with himself and all the world. 
Next morning, at breakfast, he thought his father 
appeared more affectionate than usual, who even 
went so far as to jest with him on the subject of 
matrimony. His complacency, however, ended 
with an invitation to the library. William attended 
with unpleasant presentiments. 

“fT have desired your company this morning, 
William,” observed the father, “ for the purpose of 
making known my wishes upon a subject of con- 
siderable interest to us both. You have now ar- 
rived to an age, at which we are apt to indulge our 
thoughts upon matrimonial subjects to inconside- 
rate lengths. Fearing that you shall fall into some 
of those rash amours, so incidental to the young, it 
is my object to guard you against such follies, and 
to inform you of the family to which I wish you to 
become allied. The father and myself have con- 
ferred on the subject. It meets his entire appro- 
bation} nay, it is his highest wish. The young 
lady is the intelligent and wealthy Miss Fielding. 
It is useless for me to inform you of her beauty 
and accomplishments, as you have seen her. That 
you can love after becoming better acquainted, I 
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have no doubt; also, your position in life will be a 
splendid one, when you have united her wealth 
with that you will inherit from me. Should you 
not comply, sir, with this my first and last request, 
I wish you to remember that you may never expect 
to receive from me the recognition of a parent; 
for, | would sooner see my fortune pass into the 
hands of strangers, than to a disobedient son.” 

William was totally unprepared for such intelli- 
gence. He had never believed his father, with all 
his strict notions of children’s obedience, would 
carry his ideas so far as to direct in so delicate a 
matter, and of such paramount importance to his 
happiness. He merely expressed the pleasure it 
had ever given him to obey his commands, and 
hoped never to incur his displeasure. 

The father was satisfied ; he did not expect an im- 
mediate acquiescence. He only wished to make 
known his wishes on that subject; the possibility 
of his son going counter to those wishes had never 
entered his mind. 

So soon as William was to himself, and his as- 
tonishment had passed off, he commenced calmly 
to reflect upon the course he should pursue. ‘The 
following week was the time his father had fixed 
on for him to visit Miss Fielding. His first resolve 
was to express to his father before that time, his 
repugnance to such proceedings. His next was to 
seek Jane and inform her of his father’s wishes, 
and his determination not to comply with them. 
Early the next day, he made the visit, and found 
Jane busily engaged in the garden. A few mo- 
ments, and they were seated under the bower where 
they conversed in the most earnest manner. 

And is it possible, Jane,” said William, after a 
short time, “ that this is the amount of your love— 
you, for whom I am willing tosacrifice every thing— 
to incur a father’s displeasure and to forfeit immense 
pecuniary expectations—to start in the world with 
nothing save yourself, and to toil for a susteuance 
with the most Jaborious exertions? I cannot think 
it or believe it.” 

“Tt is for these very reasons, William, that I 
object. It is for your sake—you, who have been 
raised in affluence and ease, and taught to look 
upon the world with the brightest prospects. You 
are unqualified to descend from that high position 
with humble Jane, not that I would not be yours 
though you were the poorest in the world; nay, 
had I your wealth and you my poverty, that wealth 
and this heart should be given you with joy. There 
is another reason, William, and not the least. Never 
would my father consent to our union, knowing your 
father’s disapprobation. And sooner would I sac- 
rifice every earthly blessing, than mar, for one hour, 
that more than parent. It were better for us to 
abandon those hopes of happiness, which we so 
fondly dreamed of a few evenings ago, for there is 
now no hope of their realization.” 

William deemed it best not to press Jane further 
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atthetime. He determined to wait, like most lovers 
in his situation, some favorable event time might 
bring ; thus passed several days. The night previous 
to the day on which he was to start to see the young 
lady of his father’s choice, had already come. 
William had deferred, from time to time, to make 
known his real sentiments concerning the young 
lady in question; that night found him as unpre- 
pared for the conference asever. He determined, 
however, to await on him early next morning, and 
then declare his repugnance to such proceedings; 
he had scarce taken this determination, when he 
received a summons to attend his father in the li- 
brary. He now thought the decisive moment had 
come, and with that determination, descended to 
the library. , 

“William,” said the father, holding a paper in 
his hand, “I have this evening received a letter 
from a relative in Scotland, that the suit so long 
pending there, has been decided favorably. You 
know my father came from that country; by the 
death of an uncle, the administrator held a large 
portion of the estate in his hands, in consequence 
of a suit then pending against it. ‘That suit has 
been decided in favor of the estate. As it is im- 
possible for me to go;I shall send you. These 
papers will give you all necessary information, as 
to the course you will pursue. As an immediate 
attention is necessary, | propose your starting in 
the morning. You will defer your visit to Miss 
Fielding until you return.” 

William willingly gave his consent, as it reliev- 
ed him from a very unpleasant position, and ere he 
retired to rest, wrote Jane the cause of his sudden 
absence. Early next morning, he was on his way 
to the post-house, some two miles from Woodland. 

Eighteen months had now passed since Wil- 
liam’s departure; he had written Jane several 
times, but she had never received any tidings from 
him. ‘There was one object in her little garden 
which now elicited greater attention from her than 
ever ; that was the tea-rose he had givenher. And 
often, while watching some new bud just revealing 
its delicate colors, her thoughts would revert to 
one whose memory had ever been to her young 
heart, in hours of loneliness, a sweet solace. ‘Then 
a tear might be seen to fall upon that memento of 
by-gone hours of happiness. About this time, on a 
clear and frosty night in the month of October, a per- 
son was seen rapidly walking the road that led 
from the post-house to Woodland, his dress and 
elastic step denoted a young man of fashion—that 
young man was William Bertram. He preferred 
walking that short distance, that he might indulge 
his thoughts on a road where every tree reminded 
him of his happy childhood. He now came in 
sight of Christopher’s cottage, beautifully reflecting 
the moon through the tal! trees, and the past rapidly 
rose before him. He saw Jane in all her loveli- 
ness and simplicity. He saw her as she was the 









































evening he last saw her, struggling between love 
and filial duty. He then thought of the present, 
and wondered if she was the same soft, unassuming, 
pretty girl, she wasthen. He even wondered if she 
was alive, for he had not heard from her since his 
departure. He was now near his father’s house ; 
the lights rapidly passing the windows, bespoke 
something uncommon within, which filled him with 
the most ominous apprehensions. He quickly en- 
tered and reached his father’s chamber, just in time 
to receive his dying blessing. Mr. Bertram had 
been laboring for many years under a chronic in- 
flammation of the stomach, which, from its sympa- 
thetic influence on the lungs, had so far implicated 
those organs as to produce rapid consumption. 
William’s love for his father was of the deepest 
kind, and long did he bemoan his loss. He was, 
however, often comforted in his sorrow, by his old 
friend Christopher. 

We will not follow him through those days of 
grief, but quietly pass over fifteen months. 

It was early in the month of May, for we are 
particular in dates, when a carriage was seen com- 
ing down the lawn that led to Christopher's cot- 
tage. Christopher and his daughter were standing 
in the portico watching the vehicle, without any 
apparent surprise ; and, as soon as it drove up, she 
went out and was handed in by a young gentleman 
of a very smiling face, and in that young gentle- 
man we recognise our hero, William Bertram. 

Let us now follow the carriage ; it did not go im- 
mediately home, but turned off to the left, and 
drove to the church near by, where awaited it a 
man who was commissioned to unite two in one. 

Thus Jane received for her virtue and goodness, 
a reward in the hand of William Bertram. And 
that he received a rich reward for choosing one of 
such virtuous and domestic qualities, though of an 
humble station, afier-years fully proved. 





OLD BALLADS. 


We are sure, the lovers of Scotch ballads wil! thank us 
for reviving the following touching and beautiful lines from 
an old collection. 


FORBES’ GREEN. 


A CUMBERLAND BALLAD, BY CATHERINE GILPIN. 


And auld Robin Forbes has given them a dance! 

I put on my speckets to see them a’ prance ; 

I thought o’ the days when I was but fifteen, 

And danc’d wi’ the best, upon Forbes’ Green. 

Of a’ things that is, | think thought is maist queer, 
It brings that that’s by-past, and sets it down here ; 
1 see Willy as plain as I do this bit lace, 

When he took his coat lappet and deeghted | is face. 


The lasses a’ wondered what Willy could see, 
In yen that was dark and hard-featured like me ; 





And they wonder’d ay mair when they talked o’ my wit, 
And slily telt Willy that could’nt be it: 
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But Willy he laugh’d and he made me his wife, 

And wha was mair happy thro’ a’ his lang life? 

Its e’en my great comfort, now Willy is gane, 

That he often said nea place was like his ane heame. 


I mind when I carried my wark to yon stile, 

When Willy was dyking, the time to beguile, 

He would fling me a daisy to put i’ my breast, 

And | hammer’d my noddle to make out a jest; 

But merry or grave, Willy often would tell, 

There nuen o’ the lave that was like my ain sel ; 
And he spake what he thought, for I’d hardly a plack, 
When we married, and nobbet ae gown to my back. 


When the clock had struck eight, I expected him hame, 

And wheyles went to meet him as far as Dumleane ; 

Of a’ hours it telt, eight was dearest to me ; 

But now, when it strikes, there’s a tear i’ my e’e. 

O, Willy! dear Willy! it never can be, 

That age, time, or death, ean divide thee and me; 

For that spot on the earth, that’s aye dearest to me, 

Is the turf that has cover'd my Willy frae me. 
Washington City. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
NEW-YORK: HARPER AND BROTHERS—1843. 


There is’a strife now going on between the pub- 
lishers of books, and the publishers of the mam- 
moth weeklies, that, if kept up, will end in nothing 
short of a complete and popular revolution in litera- 
ture. As book-publishers, the Messrs. Harper 
have put themselves at the head of the opposition, 
and are leading the way far in advance of their line. 
The New World is republishing the Edingburgh 
and the other foreign quarterly reviews, at 25 cents 
a No.; or $1 a year. It reprints Blackwood at 
three four-pence-ha’-pennies. The: Messrs. Har- 
per, in turn, have gone to press with M’Cullock’s 
Universal Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, 
which is one of the most valuable works of the kind 
in the English language. They have commenced 
forthwith to send out these winged messengers of 
knowledge, which carry to the remotest parts of 
the union their tribute to the cause of popular in- 
struction, making its ways rosy and paths straight 
to the poorest citizen. For this important work 
we reserve a special notice, and, in the mean time, 
return to the beautiful history of Tory Alison— 
we may break a lance with him yet—but the time 
for the jousting has notcome. ‘The “ parts” of his 
work noticed in our March No., extended from its 
commencement with the convocation of the States- 
General in 1789, to the campaign of 1795. We 
come now to that which is most rich in splendid 
achievements and brilliant exploits :—it embraces 
the campaigns of Napoleon and of the Archduke 
Charles—the great naval engagements of those 
thrilling times—the history of Massena on the 
Alps—and Suwarrow on the plains. 
Hohenlinden—the conquests of England in India— 


Morengo and | 


of the intrigues and tergiversations of courts and 
cabinets. During this fruitful period of exploits, 

the effects of democratic ascendancy upon military 

operations are more than pointed at. ‘The contrast 

between the condition of the republican army under 

Massena, on the Alps, and of the Imperialists under 

the Archduke of Austria, on the banks of the Po, in 

the campaign of 1799, is drawn by Mr. Alison, in 

striking colors : 

“Cantoned in the rich plains of Italy, on the 

banks of the Po, the Imperialists were amply sup- 

plied with all the comforts and luxuries of life, 

while its navigable waters incessantly brought up 

to the army the stores and supplies necessary to 

restore the losses of so active a campaign. On 

the side of the Republicans, again, thirty-eight 

thousand men, without magazines or stores of 
provisions, were stationed on the desolate sum- 

mits of the Alps and the Apennines, shivering 

with cold, exhausted with fatigue, and almost des- 

titute of clothing. For five months they had re- 

ceived hardly any pay; the soldiers were without 
cloaks ; their shoes were worn out, and wood was 

even wanting to warm their frigid bivouacks. 

Overwhelmed with the horrors of his situation, 

Championet retired to Nice, where he died of an 

epidemic disorder, which soon broke out among the 

troops, and swept off great multitudes; and his 

death dissolved the small remnants of discipline 

which remained in the army. The soldiers tumul- 
tuously broke up their cantonments ; crowds of de- 
serters left their colors, and covered the roads to 
France; and it was only by one of those nervous 
flights of eloquence, which touch, even in the 
greatest calamities, every generous heart, that St. 
Cyr succeeded in stopping the return of a large 
body which had left Genoa, and was proceeding on 
the road to Provence. Alarmed at the represen- 
tations which he drew of the disastrous state of 
the army, the government, which had now passed 
from the feeble hands of the Directory into the 
firm grasp of Napoleon, took the most active steps 
to administer relief; several convoys reached the 
troops, and Massena, sent to assume the supreme 
command, succeeded, in some degree, in stopping 
the torrent of desertion and restoring the confi- 
dence of the army.” 

It was here that the Austrians, under the Arch- 
duke Charles, were abandoned by the Russians ; 
which led to a rupture between their respective 
cabinets. England had, heretofore, acted but an 
insignificant part in the continental struggle; and 
Napoleon, now fairly seated at the head of the 
Republic, addressed a letter to the English govern- 
ment proposing peace. The opposition, through Fox 
and Erskine, advocated peace. But the government, 
enraged by Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt, overruled 
by contending, “ ‘That the same necessity which 
existed for the commencement and prosecution, 





the northern coalition, together with a full account 
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still called for perseverance in the war. The same 
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proneness to aggression, the same disregard to jus- 
tice, still actuated the conduct of the men who rule 
in France. Peace with a nation by whom war 
was made against all order, religion, and morality, 
would rather be a cessation of resistance to wrong 
than a suspension of arms in the nature of an ordi- 
nary warfare. ‘To negotiate with established govern- 
ments was formerly not merely easy, but in most 
circumstances safe; but to negotiate with the go- 
vernment of France now would be to incur all the 
risks of an uncertain truce, without attaining the 
benefits even of a temporary peace. France still 
retains the sentiments, and is constant to the views 
which characterized the dawn of her Revolution. 
She was innovating, she is so still; she was Ja- 
cobin, she is so still: she declared war against all 
kings, and she continues to this hour to seek their 
destruction. Even the distant republic of America 
could not escape that ravaging power, and next to 
a state of active and inveterate war were the rela- 
tions of those two commonwealths for a Jong time. 
The Republic, indeed, has frequently published her 
disinclination to conquest ; but has she followed up 
that declaration by any acts indicating a similar 
disposition? Have we not seen her armies march 
to the Rhine, seize the Netherlands, and annex 
them to her dominions? Have we not witnessed 
her progress in Italy? Are not the wrongs of 
Switzerland recent and marked? Even into Asia 
she has carried her lust for dominion, severed from 
the Porte, during a period of profound peace, a vast 
portion of its empire, and stimulated ‘ Citizen Tip- 
poo’ to engage in that contest which ultimately 
proved his ruin. 

“*«'The Republic has proclaimed her respect for 
the independence of all governments. How have 
her actions corresponded with this profession ? 
Did not Jacobin France attempt the overthrow of 
every government! Did she not, whenever it 
suited her purpose, arm the governors against the 
governed, or the governed against the governors ? 
How completely has she succeeded, during a period 
of profound peace, which had been unbroken for 
centuries, in convulsing the population, and so sub- 
duing the independence of Switzerland! In Italy, 
the whole fabric of civil society has been changed, 
and the independence of every government violated. 
The Netherlands, too, exhibit to mankind monu- 
ments of the awful veneration with which the Re- 
public has regarded the independence of other 
states. ‘The memorable decree of November, 1792, 
has not slept a dead letter in their statute book. 
No, it has ever since been the active, energetic 
principle of their whole conduct, and every nation 
is interested in the extinction of that principle for- 
ever. 

“* Every power with whom the Republic has 
treated, whether for the purpose of armistice or 
peace, could furnish melancholy instances of the 
perfidy of France, and of the ambition, injustice 








and cruelty of her rulers. Switzerland concluded 
a truce with the Republic ; her rulers immediately 
excited insurrections among her cantons, overthrew 
her institutions, seized her fortresses, robbed her 
treasures, the accumulation of ages, and, to give 
permanence to her usurpations, imposed on her a 
government new alike in form and substance. ‘The 
Grand-duke of Tuscany was among the earliest 
sufferers by a treaty of peace with the Republic. 
In everything he strove to conform to the views of 
France ; her rulers repeated to him her assurances 
of attachment and disinclination to conquest ; but 
at the very time that the honor of the Republic 
was pledged for the security of his states, he saw 
the troops of his ally enter his capital, and he him- 
self was deposed, and a democracy given to the 
Florentines. The King of Sardinia opened the 
gates of his capital to the Republican arms, and, 
confiding in the integrity of the French govern- 
ment, expected to be secured in his dominions by 
the treaty which guaranteed his title and his rights, 
and communicated to France equal advantages. 
He was, however, in a state of peace, invaded in 
his dominions, forced to fly to his insular posses- 
sions, and Turin treacherously taken possession of 
by the Republican troops. The change in the 
papal government was another part of the same 
system. It was planned by Joseph Bonaparte in 
his palace. He excited the populace to an insur- 
rection, and effected the revolution in the capital at 
the head of the Roman mob. To Venice their 
conduct was still more attrocious. After conclu- 
ding an armistice with the Archduke Charles, 
Bonaparte declared that he took the Venitians un- 
der his protection, and overturned the old govern- 
ment by the movements excited among the people ; 
but no sooner was the national independence in this 
way destroyed, than he sold them to the very im- 
perial government against whose alleged oppres- 
sion he had prompted them to take up arms. Ge- 
noa received the French as friends; and the debt 
of gratitude was repaid by the government being 
revolutionized, and, under the authority of a mock 
constitution, the people plundered, and the public 
independence subverted. 

«It isin vain to allege, that these atrocities are 
the work of former governments, and that Bonaparte 
had no hand in them. The worst of these acts of 
perfidy have been perpetrated by himself. If a 
treaty was concluded and broken with Sardinia, it 
was concluded and broken by Bonaparte. If peace 
was entered into and violated with Tuscany, it was 
entered into and violated by Bonaparte. If Venice 
was first seduced into revolutionary revolt, and 
then betrayed and sold to Austria, it was by Bona- 
parte that the treachery was consumnmiated. If the 
papal government was first terrified into submis- 
sion, and then overturned by rebellion, it was Bo- 
naparte who accomplished the work. If Genoa 
was convulsed in a state of profound peace, and 
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then sacrificed, it was by Bonaparte that the per- 
fidious invasion was committed. If Switzerland 
was first seduced into revolution, and then invaded 
and plundered, it was by the deceitful promises and 
arts of Bonaparte that the train was laid. Even 
the affiliated republics and his own country have 
not escaped the same perfidious ability. ‘The Con- 
stitution which he forced on his countrymen, at the 
cannon’s mouth, on the 13th Vendémiaire, he de- 
livered up to the bayonets of Augereau on the 18th 
Fructidor, and overturned with his grenadiers on 
the 18th Brumaire. The Constitution of the Ci- 
salpine Republic, which he himself had established, 
was overthrown by his lieutenant Berthier. He 
gained possession of Malta by deceitful promises, 
and immediately handed it over to the Republic. 
He declared to the Porte that he had no intention 
to take possession of Egypt, and yet he avowed to 
his army that he conquered it for France, and in- 
stantly roused the Copts into rebellion against the 
Mamelukes. He declared to the Massulmans that 
he was a believer in Mohammed, thus demonstra- 
ting that, even on the most sacred subjects, truth 
was set at naught when any object was to be gained 
by its violation. Nay, he has, in his official in- 
structions, openly avowed this system; for in his 
instructions to Kleber he declares, ‘ You may sign 
a treaty to evacuate Egypt, but do not execute the 
articles, and you may find a plausible excuse for 
the delay in the observation that they must be sent 
home to be submitted to the Directory.” What re- 
lianee can be placed on a power which thus uni- 
formly makes peace or truce a stepping-stone to 
farther aggressions, and systematically uses per- 
fidy as an allowable weapon for circumventing its 
enemiest And what is especially worthy of ob- 
servation, this system is not that of any one man; 
it has been the principle of all the statesmen, with- 
out exception, who have governed France during 
the Revolution; a clear proof, that it arises from 
the force of the circumstances in which they are 
placed, and the ruinous ascendence of irreligious 
principles in the people; and that the intentions of 
the present ruler of the country, even if they were 
widely different from what they are, could afford 
no sort of security against its continuance. 
“France would now derive great advantages 
from a general peace. Her commerce would re- 
vive, her seamen be renewed, her sailors acquire 
experience ; and the power which hitherto has been 
So victorious at land, would speedily become for- 
midable on another element. What benefit could 
it bring to Great Britain? Are our harbors block- 
aded, our commerce interrupted, our dockyards 
empty? Have we not, on the contrary, acquired 
an irresistible preponderance on the seas during 
the war, and is not the trade of the world rapidly 
passing into the hands of our merchants? Bona- 





with this country; if we wish to establish his 
power, and permanently enlist the energy of the 
Revolution under the banners of a military chief- 
tain, we have only to fall into the snare which he 
has so artfully prepared. In turbulent republics, it 
has ever been an axiom to maintain internal tran- 
quillity by external action ; it was on that principle 
that the war was commenced by Brissot and con- 
tinued by Robespierre, and it is not likely to be 
forgotten by the military chief who has now suc- 
ceeded to the helm of affairs. 

“*Tt is in vain to pretend, that either the allied 
powers or Great Britain were the aggressors in 
the terrible war which has so long desolated Ku- 
rope. In investigating this subject, the most scru- 
pulous attention to dates is requisite. ‘The attack 
upon the Papal States, by the seizure of Avignon, 
in August 1791, was attended by a series of the 
most sanguinary excesses which disgraced the 
Revolution; and this was followed, in the same 
year, by an aggression against the whole empire, 
by the seizure of Porentrui, part of the dominions 
of the Bishop of Bale. In April, 1792, the French 
government declared war against Austria ; and in 
September of the same year, without any declara- 
tion of war, or any cause of hostility, and in di- 
rect violation of their promises to abstain from con- 
quest, they seized Savoy and Nice, upon the pre- 
tence that Nature had destined them to form a part 
of France. The assertion that this war was ren- 
dered necessary by the threatening alliance formed 
at Pilnitz, is equally devoid of foundation; that 
celebrated declaration referred only to the state of 
imprisonment in which Louis XVI. was kept, and 
its immediate object was to effect his deliverance, 
if a concert among the European powers could be 
brought about for that purpose, leaving the internal 
state of France to be decided by the king when 
restored to his liberty, with the free consent of the 
states of the kingdom, without one word relative to 
its dismemberment. This was fully admitted in 
the official correspondence which took place be- 
tween this country and Austria; and as long as M. 
Delessart was minister of foreign affairs in France, 
there was a great probability that the differences 
would be terminated amicably ; but the war-party 
excited a tumult in order to dispossess him, as they 
considered in Brissot’s words, that ‘war was ne- 
cessary to consolidate the Revolution.’ Upon the 
King of France’s acceptance of the Constitution, 
the emperor notified to all the courts of Europe 
that he considered it as his proper act, and thereby 
the convention of Pilnitz fell to the ground; and 
the event soon proved the sincerity of that declara- 
tion; for when war was declared by the French in 
1792, the Austrian Netherlands were almost desti- 
tute of troops, and soon fell a prey to the Republi- 
cans. 





parte would acquire immense popularity by being 
the means of bringing about an accommodation 


“* Great Britain at this time, and for long after, 
entertained no hostile designs towards France. So 
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far from it, on the 29th of December, 1792, only a 
month before the commencement of hostilities, a 
note was sent by Lord Grenville to the British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, imparting to Russia 
the principles on which we acted, and the terms on 
which we were willing to mediate for peace, which 
were, ‘the withdrawing the French arms within 
the limits of the territory, the abandoning their 
conquests, the rescinding any acts injurious to the 
sovereignty or rights of other nations, and the giv- 
ing, in some unequivocal manner, a pledge of their 
intention no longer to foment troubles or excite dis- 
turbances against other governments. Ia return 
for these stipulations, the different powers of Eu- 
rope might engage to abandon all measures or views 
of hostility against France, or interference in its 
internal affairs.’ Such were the principles on which 
we acted; and what, then, brought on the war with 
this country? The insane decrees of the 19th of 
November and the 15th of December, 1792, which 
amounted to a declaration of war against all go- 
vernments, and the attack on our allies, the Dutch, 
and the opening of the Scheldt, in open prosecu- 
tion of the new code of public law then promul- 
gated by the Republic, 

“¢¢ The fundamental principle of the Revolutionary 
party in France always has been an insatiable love 
of aggrandizement, an implacable spirit of destruc- 
tion against all the civil and religious institutions 
of every other country. Its uniform mode of pro- 
ceeding was to bribe the poor against the rich, by 
proposing to transfer into new hands, on the delu- 
sive notion of equality, and in breach of every 
principle of justice, the whole property of the coun- 
try ; the practical application of this principle was 
to devote the whole of that property to indiscrimi- 
nate plunder, and make it the foundation of a revo- 
lutionary system of finance, productive in propor- 
tion to the misery and desolation which it created. 
It has been accompanied by an unwearied spirit of 
proselytism, diffusing itself over all the nations of 
the earth; a spirit which can apply itself to all 
circumstances and all situations; hold out a pro- 
mise of redress equally to all nations ; which ena- 
bles the teachers of French liberty to recommend 
themselves to those who live under the feudal code 
of the German Empire, the various states of Italy, 
the old Republicans of Holland, the new Republi- 
cans of America, the Protestants of Switzerland, 
the Catholics of Ireland, the Mussulmans of Tur- 
key, and the Hindoos of India; the natives of En- 
gland, enjoying the perfection of practical freedom, 
and the Copts of Egypt, groaning under the last 
severity of Asiatic bondage. The last and distin- 
guishing feature is a perfidy which nothing can 
bind; which no ties of treaty, no sense of the prin- 
ciples generally received among nations, no obli- 
gation, human or divine, can restrain. Thus quali- 
fied, thus armed for destruction, the genius of the 
French Revolution marched forth the terror and 
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dismay of the world. Every nation has in its turn 
been the witness, many have been the victims, 
of its principles; and it is left now for us to decide 
whether we will compromise with such a danger 
while we have yet resources to supply the sinews 
of war, while the heart and spirit of the country is 
yet unbroken, and while we have the means of call- 
ing forth and supporting a powerful co-operation in 
Europe. Cur igitur pacem nolo—quia infida est, 
quia periculosa, quia esse non potest ?’” 

We have given this extract to show the correct 
views and political forecast of the British states- 
man, for subsequent events have proved the truth 
of all that Mr. Pitt then said. 

The grand feats of the Republic in arms, were 
performed across the Alps and on the plains of 
Marengo, the next year. 

“ By daybreak on the 14th of June, the whole 
army of Melas was in motion : they rapidly defiled 
over the three bridges of the Bormida, and, when 
the first rays of the sun appeared above the hori- 
zon, they glittered on twenty thousand foot-soldiers, 
seven thousand cavalry, and two hundred pieces of 
cannon, pressing forward in proud array over the 
vast field of Marengo, perhaps the only plain in 
Italy where charges of horse can be made in full 
career. The First Consul was surprised : he never 
anticipated an attack from the enemy; his troops 
were disposed in oblique order by echellon, the left 
in front, and the right at half a day’s march in the 
rear, in marching order; not more than twenty- 
two thousand men, under Lannes and Victor, could 
be brought till noon into the field to withstand the 
shock of the whole Austrian army. ‘The vehe- 
mence of the cannonade soon convinced him that 
a general battle was at hand, and he instantly des- 
patched orders to Desaix to remeasure his steps, 
and hasten to the scene of action. But, before he 
could do this, events of the utmost importance had 
taken place. At eight o’clock, the Austrian infan- 
try, under Haddick and Kaim, preceded by a nu- 
merous and splendid array of artillery, which cover- 
ed the deploying of their columns, commenced the 
attack. They speedily overthrew Gardanne, who, 
with six battalions, was stationed in front of Ma- 
rengo, and drove him back in disorder towards that 
village. They were there received by the bulk of 
Victor’s corps, which was by this time drawn up, 
with its centre in the village, and its wings along 
the hollow of Fontanone, which separated the two 
armies ; that of Lannes was still in the rear. For 
two hours Victor withstood all the efforts of Had- 
dick and Kaim with heroic resolution, and at length 
the corps of Lannes came up, and the forces on 
both sides became more equal. The battle now 
raged with the utmost fury ; the opposing columns 
stood, with invincible firmness, within pistol-shot of 
each other, and all the chasms produced by the 
dreadful discharges of artillery were rapidly filled 
up by a regular movement to the centre of the 
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brave men who formed the ranks. While this des- ' 
perate conflict was going on, intelligence was re- 
ceived that the advanced guard of Suchet had 
reached Acqui in the rear. Melas, uneasy for his 
communications, detached two thousand five hun-| 
dred horse to arrest his progress: an unneces-| 
sary precaution, as he was too far off to effect. 
anything on the field of battle, and which, perhaps, 
decided the fate of theday. At length the perse- 
verance of the Austrians prevailed over the heroic 
devotion of the French: Marengo was carried, the 


stream of the Fontanone forced, and the Republi- 


cans were driven back to the second line they had 
formed in the rear. Here they made a desperate, 
stand, and Haddick’s division, disordered by suc- | 


| 
cess, was repulsed across the stream by Watrin 


with the right of Lannes’ division ; but the Repub- 
licans could not follow up their advantage, as Vic- 


tor’s corps, exhausted with fatigue, and severely 


weakened in numerical strength, was in no condi- 
tion to support any offensive movement. 


Pi oi % ° . | 
trians, perceiving his weakness, redoubled their | 
a fresh attack was made on the centre and | 


efforts ; 
left, by which Victor’s corps, weakened by four 
hours’ incessant fighting, was at length broken. 
The Imperialists pressed forward with redoubled 


The Aus- | 


plumes seeelled to the veterans the hopes of suc- 
cess. The fugitives rallied at St. Juliano, in the 
rear of those squares of Lannes which still kept their 
ranks, and Napoleon detached eight hundred grena- 
/diers of his guard to the right of the army, to make 
‘head against Ott, who there threatened to turn its 
flank. At the same time, he himself advance 
with a demi-brigade to the support of Lannes, i 
the centre, and detached five battalions, under 
-Monnier, the vanguard of Desaix’s division, to 
Castel Ceriolo, on the extreme right, to hold in 
check the light infantry of the enemy, which was 
there making serious progress. ‘The grenadiers 
first advanced in square into the midst of the plain, 
‘clearing their way equally through the fugitives 
and the enemy; from their sides, as from a flaming 
castle, issued incessant volleys of musketry, and 
all the efforts of the Imperialists were long unable 

to force back this intrepid band. At length, how- 
ever, they were shaken by the steady fire of the 
imperial artillery, and being charged in front by the 
Hungarian infantry, and in flank by the Austrian 
hussars, were broken and driven back in disorder. 
Their destruction appeared certain, when the lead- 
ing battalions of Desaix’s division, under Mon- 
nier, arrived, disengaged this band of heroes from 





| 


vigor, when their adversaries gave way; their the numerons enemies by whom they were sur- 
regiments were rapidly pursued, and frequently | rounded, and advancing rapidly forward, made 


surrounded, and no resource remained but to tra- 
verse for two leagues the open plain as far as St. 


Juliano, where the reserve under Lannes might be | 


expected to arrive for their support. The Impe- 
rialists rapidly followed, preceded by fifty pieces of | 
artillery, which spread death through the flying | 
columns. Melas, with the centre, established him- | 
self at Marengo, and Lannes, now entirely unco- 
vered on his left, was obliged to commence a retro- 
grade movement, which at first was performed 
by echellon in squares with admirable discipline. 
Gradually, however, the retreat became more dis- 
orderly: in vain Kellerman and Champeaux, by 
repeated charges, arrested the imperial cavalry, 
which swept round the retreating columns. He 
could not check the Hungarian infantry, which ad- 
vanced steadily in pursuit, halting at every fifty 
yards, and pouring in destructive volleys, while the 
intervals between the regiments were filled up by 
a powerful artillery, which incessantly sent a storm 
of grape-shot through the retreating masses. No 
firmness could long endure such a trial; gradually 
the squares broke; 


to the rear of the army, and the fatal ery, ‘ Tout 
est perdu, sauve qui peut,’ was already heard in 
the ranks. 

“Matters were in this disastrous state when Na- 
poleon, at eleven o’clock, arrived on the field of 
battle with his guard. The sight of his staff, sur- 
rounded by two hundred mounted grenadiers, re- 
vived the spirits of the fugitives; the well-known 





the immense plain of Marengo | 
was covered with fugitives ; the alarm spread even | 


themselves masters of the village of Castel Ce- 
riolo. Here, however, they were charged with 
fury by Vogelsang with part of Ott’s division, who 
retook Castel Ceriolo, and separated Monnier from 
the grenadiers of the guard ; it was soon, however, 
retaken by the French, and Cara. St. Cyr, barri- 
cading himself in the houses, succeeded in main- 
taining that important post during the remainder of 
the day. 

“While the reserves of Napoleon were thus di- 
rected to the French right, with a view to arrest 
the advance of the Austrians in that quarter, the 
left was a scene of the most frightful disorder. 
Then was felt the irreparable loss to the Austrians 
which the detachment of so large a portion of their 
cavalry to the rear had occasioned : had the squad- 
rons detached to observe Suchet poured in upon 
the broken fugitives in that quarter, the defeat of 
the left and centre would have been complete, and 
Desaix, assailed both in front and flank, would have 
come up only in time to share in the general ruin. 
But nothing of the kind was attempted: Melas, 
deeming the victory gained after having had two 
horses shot under him, and being exhausted with 
fatigue, retired at two o’clock to Alexandria, leav- 
ing to his chief of the staff, Zach, the duty of fol- 
lowing up his success ; and the broken centre and 
left of the Republicans retired to St. Juliano, lei- 
surely followed by the Austrian army. Zach put 
himself at the head of the advanced guard, and at 
the distance of half a mile behind him came up 
Kaim with three brigades, and at an equal distance 
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in his rear the reserve, composed of Hungarian 
grenadiers. Napoleon, on his part, had resolved 
to abandon the great road to Tortona, and effect 
his retreat by the shorter line of Sale or Castel 
Nuovo. 

‘* Matters were in this desperate state, when at 
four o'clock the main body of Desaix at length 
made its appearance at St. Juliano. ‘ What think 
you of the day ?’ said Napoleon to his lieutenant, 
when he arrived with his division. ‘The battle,’ 
said Desaix, ‘is completely lost. But it is only 
four o’clock; there is time to gain another one.’ 
Napoleon and he alone were of this opinion; all 
the others counselled a retreat. In pursuance of 
this resolution, the remains of Victor and Lannes’ 
corps were reformed, under cover of the cavalry, 
which was massed in front of St. Juliano, a masked 
battery prepared under the direction of Marmont, 
and Desaix advanced at the head of his corps, con- 
sisting of litte more than four thousand men, to 
arrest the progress of the enemy. Napoleon, ad- 
vancing to the front, rode along the line, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Soldiers! we have retired farenough. You 
know it is always my custom to sleep on the field 
of battle.’ The troops replied by enthusiastic 
shouts, and immediately advanced to the charge. 
Zach, little anticipating such an onset, was advan- 
cing at the head of his column, five thousand strong, 
when he was received by a discharge from twelve 
pieces, suddenly unmasked by Marmont, while at 
the same time Desaix debouched from the village 
at the head of his division. The Imperialists, as- 
tonished at the appearance of so considerable a 
body, where they expected to find only fugitives in 
disorder, and apprehensive of falling into a snare, 
paused and fell back; but Zach soon succeeded in 
restoring order in the front, and checked the ad- 
vance of the enemy. At this moment Desaix was 
struck by a ball in the breast, and soon after ex- 
pired. His last words were, * Tell the First Consul 
that my only regret in dying is to have perished 
before having done enough to live in the recollec- 
tion of posterity.” This catastrophe, however, was 
far from weakening the ardor of his soldiers. The 
second in command, Boudet, succeeded in inspiring 
them with the desire of vengeance, and the fire 
rolled rapidly and sharply along the whole line. 
But the Imperialists had now recovered from their 
surprise; the Hungarian grenadiers advanced to 
the charge; the French, in their turn, hesitated 
and broke, and victory was more doubtful than ever. 

“At this critical moment, a happy inspiration 
seized Kellerman, which decided the fate of the 
day. The advance of Zach's column had, without 
their being aware of it, brought their flank right 
before his mass of cavalry, eight hundred strong, 
which was concealed from their view by a vineyard, 
where the festoons, conducted from tree to tree, 
rose above the horses’ heads, and effectually inter- 
cepted the sight. Kellerman instantly charged, 








with his whole force, upon the flank of the Aus- 
trians, as they advanced in open column, and the 
result must be given in his own words. Zach’s 
grenadiers, cut through the middle by this unex- 
pected charge, and exposed to a murderous fire in 
front from Desaix’s division, which had rallied 
upon receiving this unexpected aid, broke and fled. 
Zach himself, with two thousand men, were made 
prisoners; the remainder, routed and dispersed, 
fled in the utmost disorder to the rear, overthrow- 
ing in their course the other divisions which were 
advancing to their support. 

“This great achievement was decisive of the 
fate of the battle. The remains of Victor and 
Lannes’ corps no sooner beheld this success than 
they regained their former spirit, and turned fierce- 
ly upon their pursuers. The infantry of Kaim, 
overwhelmed by the tide of fugitives, gave way ; 
the cavalry, which already inundated the field, was 
seized with a sudden panic, and, instead of striving 
to restore the day, galloped off to the rear, tramp- 
ling down in their progress the unfortunate fugi- 
tives who were flying before them. A general cry 
arose, ‘To the bridges! to the bridges!’ and the 
whole army disbanding, rushed in confusion towards 
the Bormida. In the general consternation Ma- 
rengo was carried, after a gallant defence, by the 
Republicans; the cannoniers, finding the bridges 
choaked up by the fugitives, plunged with their 
horses and guns into the stream, where twenty 
pieces stuck fast and fell into the hands of the ene- 
my. At length Melas, who hastened to the spot, 
rallied the rear guard in front of the bridges, and 
by its heroic resistance gained time for the army 
to pass the river; the troops, regaining their ranks, 
reformed upon the ground they had occupied at 
the commencement of the day; and after twelve 
hours’ incessant fighting, the sun set upon this field 
of carnage. 

“ Such was the memorable battle of Marengo ; 
one of the most obstinately contested which had 
yet occurred during the war, in which both parties 
performed prodigies of valor, and which was at- 
tended with greater results, perhaps, than any. con- 
flict that had yet occurred in modern Europe. The 
Imperialists had to lament the loss of seven thou- 
sand men killed and wounded, besides three thou- 
sand prisoners, eight standards, and twenty pieces 
of cannon. The French sustained an equal loss of 
killed and wounded, besides one thousand prisoners 
taken in the early part of theday. But, although 
the disproportion was not so great in the trophies of 
victory, the difference was prodigious in the effect 
it produced on the respective armies and the ulti- 
mate issue of the campaign. ‘The Austrians had 
fought for life or death, with their faces towards 
Vienna, to cut their way, sword in hand, through 
the French army. Defeat in these circumstances, 
was irreparable ruin. By retiring either to Genoa 
or the Maritime Alps, they ran the risk of being 
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cooped up in a corner of a hostile territory, with- 
out any chance of regaining their own country, 
and the certainty of depriving the Empire of the 
only army capable of defending its Italian posses- 
sions. The French, on the other hand, had now 
firmly established themselves in the plains of Pied- 
mont, and could, by merely retaining their present 
position, effectually cut off the Imperialists, and 
hinder their rendering any assistance to the heredi- 
tary states. In these circumstances, the victory 
gave the Republicans, as that under the walls of 
Turin had given the Imperialists a century before, 
the entire command of Italy. Such a result was 
in itself of vast importance ; but coming, as it did, 
in the outset of Napoleon’s career as First Consul, 
its consequences were incalculable. It fixed him 
on the throne, revived the military spirit of the 
French people, and precipitated the nation into that 
career of conquest which led them to Cadiz and 
the Kremlin.” 

In reviewing the effects of this memorable bat- 
tle, our English tory thus discourses: ‘ Great 
changes in human affairs never take place from 
trivial causes. The most important effects, in- 
deed, are often apparently owing to inconsiderable 
springs; but the train has been laid in all such 
cases by a long course of previous events, and the 
last only puts the torch to its extremity. A fit of 
passion in Mrs. Masham arrested the course of 
Marlborough’s victories, and preserved the totter- 
ing kingdom of France ; a charge of a few squad- 
rons of horse, under Kellerman, at Marengo, fixed 
Napoleon on the consular throne; and another, 
with no greater force, against the flank of the old 
guard at Waterloo, chained him to the rock of St. 
Helena. Superficial observers lament the subjec- 
tion of human affairs tu the caprice of fortune or 
the casualties of chance; but a more enlarged ob- 
servation teaches us to recognise in these appa- 
rently trivial events the operation of general laws, 
and the last link in a chain of causes which have 
all conspired to produce the general result. Mrs. 
Masham’s passion was the ultimate cause of Marl- 
borough’s overthrow, but that event had been pre- 
pared by the accumulating jealousy of the nation 
during the whole tide of his victories, and her in- 
dignation was but the drop which made the cup 
overflow; Kellerman’s charge, indeed, fixed Na- 
poleon on the throne, but it was the sufferings of 
the Revolution, the glories of the Italian cam- 
paigns, the triumphs of the Pyramids, which in- 
duced the nation to hail his usurpation with joy ; 
the charge of the 10th and 18th Hussars broke 
the last column of the imperial army, but the foun- 
dation of the triumph of Wellington had been laid 
by the long series of his Peninsular victories, and 
the bloody catastrophe of the Moscow campaign. 

“ The sudden resurrection of France, when Na- 
poleon assumed the helm, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary passages of European history, and sin- 





gularly descriptive of the irresistible reaction in 
the favor of a firm government which inevitably 
arises from a long course of revolutionary convul- 
sions. Let not future ages be deluded by the idea 
that a period of Democratic anarchy is one of na- 
tional strength; it is, on the contrary, in the end, 
the certain forerunner of public calamity. The 
glories of the revolutionary wars were achieved 
under the despotic rale of the convention, wielding 
ten times the power which was ever enjoyed by 
Louis XIV.; the effects of Democratic anarchy 
appeared upon its dissolution, in the disasters of 
the Directory. After the fall of the Committee of 
Public Safety, the triumphs of France centred in 
Napoleon alone; wherever he did not command in 
person, the greatest reverses were experienced. In 
1795 the Republicans were defeated by Clairfait 
on the Rhine; in 1796 by the Archduke Charles 
in Germany. In 1799 their reverses were unex- 
ampled both in Italy and Germany ; from the 9th 
Thermidor to the 18th Brumaire, a period of above 
five years, the fortunes of the Republic were singly 
sustained by the sword of Napoleon and the lustre 
of his Italian compaigns. When he seized the 
helm in November, 1799, he found the armies de- 
feated and ruined; the frontier invaded, both on 
the sides of Italy and Germany ; the arsenals empty; 
the soldiers, in despair, deserting their colors; the 
Royalists revolting against the government; gene- 
ral anarchy in the interior; the treasury empty; 
the energies of the Republic apparently exhausted. 
Instantly, as if by enchantment, everything was 
changed; order re-appeared out of chaos, talent 
emerged from obscurity, vigor arose out of the 
elements of weakness. ‘The arsenals were filled, 
the veterans crowded to their eagles, the conscripts 
joyfully repaired to the frontier, La Vendée was 
pacified, the exchequer began to overflow. In little 
more than six months after Napoleon’s accession, 
the Austrians were forced to seek refuge under 
the cannon of Ulm, Italy was regained, unanimity 
and enthusiasm prevailed among the people, and 
the revived energy of the nation was finally launch- 
ed into the career of conquest. Clianges so extra- 
ordinary cannot be explained by the influence of 
any one man. Great as the abilities of Napoleon 
undoubtedly were, they could not be equal to the 
Herculean task of re-animating a whole nation, It 
was the transition from anarchy to order, from the 
tyranny of demagogues to the ascendant of talent, 
from the weakness of popular to the vigor of mili- 
tary government, which was the real cause of the 
change. ‘The virtuous, the able, the brave, felt 
that they no longer required to remain in obscu- 
rity; that Democratic jealousy would not now be 
permitted to extinguish rising ability ; financial im- 
becility crush patriotic exertion; private cupidity 
exhaust public resources; civil weakness paralyze 
military valor. The universal conviction that the 
reign of the multitude was at an end, produced the 
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astonishing burst of talent which led to the glories 
of Marengo and Hohenlinden.” 

In the next campaign, the Austrians led off, for- 
tune favored them for a time, and they seemed to 
carry everything before them, until met on Ho- 
henlinden by Moreau: “So far the most brilliant 
success had attended the Austrian advance, and if 


lonly maintain its ground till this side attack took 
place, the ruin of the whole column, or, at least, 
|the capture of all its cannon, would be the result. 
To effect this object, he concentrated all the forces 
he could command at the mouth of the defile ; but 
so unforeseen was the attack, that not above two 
thirds of his army could take a part in the action; 





it had been vigorously followed up by a general neither the right wing under Lecourbe, nor the half 


capable of appreciating the immense advantages 
which it offered, and forcing back the enemy’s re- 
treating columns without intermission upon those 
which came up to their support, it might have led 
to the total defeat of the French army, and changed 
the whole fortune of the campaign. But the Arch- 
duke John, satisfied with this first advantage, al- 
lowed the enemy to recover from their consterna- 
tion. On the following day no forward movement 
was made, and Moreau, skilfully availing himself 
of that respite, retired through the forest of Ho- 
HENLINDEN to the ground which he had originally 
occupied, and carefully studied as the probable 
theatre of a decisive conflict. 

“‘'The space which lies between the Inn and the 
Iser, which is from twelve to fifteen leagues in 
breadth, is intersected in its centre by this forest, 
now celebrated not less jn history than in poetry. 
Parallel to the course of the two rivers, its woods 
form a natural barrier or stockade six or seven 
leagues long, and from a league to a league and a 
half broad. ‘Two great roads only, that from Mu- 
nich to Wasserbourg, and from Munich to Muhl- 
dorf, traverse that thick and gloomy forest, where 
the pine-trees approach each other so closely as in 
most places to render the passage of cavalry or 
artillery, excepting on the great roads, impossible. 
The village of Hohenlinden is at the entrance on 
the Munich side of the one defile, that of Maten- 
pot at the mouth of that leading to Muhldorf. 
The village of Ebersberg forms the entrance of 
the other defile leading to Wasserbourg. Between 
these two roads the broken and uneven surface of 
the forest is traversed only by country paths, almost 
impracticable during the storms of winter even to 
foot-soldiers. 

“ Moreau, with his staff, had carefully reconnoi- 
tred this ground ; and as soon as it became evident 
that the Archduke was to advance through its dan- 
gerous defiles, he prepared, with the art of a con- 
summate general, to turn it to the best account. 
Rapidly concentrating his forces in the plain at the 
entrance of the defiles on the Munich side, he at 
the same time gave orders to Richepause, with his 
division, to advance across the forest, so as to fall, 
early on the morning of the 3d, perpendicularly on 
the line of the great road from Hohenlinden to 
Muhldorf. He naturally anticipated that this move- 
ment would bring him on the flank of the Austrian 
centre, when entangled in the defile, with its long 
train of artillery and chariots ; and that, if the Re- 
publican force at the entrance of the pass could 


of the left, under Sainte Suzanne, could be ex- 
pected to arrive so as to render any assistance. 

“The Imperialists had committed the great error 
of allowing the surprised Republicans all the 2d 
to concentrate their scattered forces; but they did 
not, on the following day, repeat their mistake. 
Early on the morning of the 3d, a day ever memo- 
rable in the military annals of France, all their 
troops were in motion, and they plunged, in three 
great columns, into the forest to approach the 
enemy. ‘The centre, forty thousand strong, ad- 
vanced by the great road from Muhldorf to Munich, 
the only road which was practicable, in the dread- 
ful state of the weather, for artillery; above a 
hundred pieces of cannon and five hundred chari- 
ots encumbered its mévements. The infantry 
marched first ; then came the long train of artillery 
and caissons; the cavalry closed the procession. 
The right wing, under the command of General 
Latour, consisting of twenty-five thousand men, 
followed the inferior road leading from Wasser- 
bourg to Munich; Keinmayer moved on the flank 
of that column, with his light troops, through the 
forest; while the left wing, under Riesch, was 
directed to proceed by a cross path by Albichen to 
St. Christophe. The imperial columns, animated 
by their success on the preceding days, joyfully 
commenced their march over the yet unstained 
snow two hours before it was daylight, deeming 
the enemy in full retreat, and little anticipating any 
resistance before their forces were united and dis- 
posed in battle-array, in the open plain, on the Mu- 
nich side of the forest. 

‘‘ From the outset, however, the most sinister 
presages attended their steps. During the night 
the wind had changed ; the heavy rain of the pre- 
ceding days turned into snow, which fell, as at 
Eylau, in such thick flakes as to render it impos- 
sible to see twenty yards before the head of the 
column, while the dreary expanse of the forest 
presented, under the trees, 2 uniform white surface, 
on which it was impossible to distinguish the beaten 
track. The cross paths between the roads which 
the troops followed, bad at any time, were almost 
impassable in such a storm; and each body, iso- 
lated in the snowy wilderness, was left to its own 
resources, without either receiving intelligence or 
deriving assistance from the other. The central 
column, which advanced along the only good road, 
outstripped the others, and its head had traversed 
the forest, and approached Hohenlinden about nine 
o'clock. It was there met by the division of Grou- 
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chy, and a furious conflict immediately commenced ; 
the Austrians endeavoring to debouch from the 
defile and extend themselves along the front of 
the wood, the French to coerce their movements 
and drive them back into the forest. Both par- 
ties made the most incredible efforts; the snow, 
which fell without interruption, prevented the op- 
posing lines from seeing each other ; but they aimed 
at the flash which appeared through the gloom, 
and rushed forward with blind fury to the deadly 
charge of the bayonet. Insensibly, however, the 
Austrians gained ground ; their ranks were gradu- 
ally, extending in front of the wood, when Gene- 
rals Grouchy and Grandjear put themselves at the 
head of fresh battalions, and by a decisive charge 
drove them back into the forest. ‘The imperial 
ranks were broken by the trees, but still they re- 
sisted bravely in the entangled thickets; posted 
behind the trunks, they kept up a murderous fire on 
the enemy; and the contending armies, broken 
into single file, fought, man to man, with invinci- 
ble resolution. 

“ While this desperate conflict was going on in 
front of Hohenlinden, the leading ranks of the 
Austrian right began to appear at the entrance of 
the forest, on the other road. Ney instantly re- 
paired with his division to the scene of danger, 
and by a vigorous charge on the flank of the ene- 
my’s column, which was in the act of deploying, 
not only drove it back into the wood, but captured 
eight pieces of cannon and a thousand prisoners. 

“The effect of these vigorous efforts on the part 
of Moreau, in preventing the deploying of the 
heads of the imperial columns from the forest, was 
to introduce vacillation and confusion into the long 
train in their centre, which, unable to advance from 
the combat in its front, and pressed on by the crowd 
in its rear, soon began to fall into confusion. They 
were in this state, jammed up amid long files of 
cannon and wagons, when the division of Riche- 
panse, which had broken up early in the morning 
from Ebersberg, on the Munich side of the one 
defile, and struggled on, with invincible resolution, 
through dreadful roads across the forest, arrived 
in the neighborhood of Matenpot, on the Muhl- 
dorf side of the other, directly in the rear of the 
centre of the Austrian army, and at the close of 
its protracted array. But just as it was approach- 
ing this decisive point, and slowly advancing in 
open column through the forest, this division was 
itself pierced through the centre, near St. Chris- 
tophe, by the Austrian left wing, under Riesch, 
which, moving up by the valley of Albichen to gain 
the chaussée of Wasserbourg, by which it was 
destined to pierce through the forest, fell perpen- 
dicularly on its line of march. Thus Richepanse, 
with half his division, found himself irretrievably 
separated from the remainder; the mancuvre 
which he was destined to have performed on the 





centre of the Imperialists was turned against him- 
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self, and with a single brigade he was placed be- 
tween that immense body and their left wing. An 
ordinary general, in such alarming circumstances, 
would have sought safety in flight, and thus, by 
allowing the imperial centre to continue its advance, 
endangered the victory; but Richepanse, whose 
able mind was penetrated with the importance of 
his mission, bravely resolved to push on with the 
single brigade which remained under his command, 
and fall on the rear of the grand column of the 
enemy. He sent orders, therefore, to his separa- 
ted brigade to maintain itself to the last extremity 
at St. Christolph, and advanced with the utmost 
intrepidity towards Matenpot and the line of march 
of the grand Austrian column. 

“When the troops approached the great road, 
they came upon the cuirassiers of Lichtenstein, 
who formed part of that vast body, who had dis- 
mounted, and were reposing leisurely under the 
trees until the great park of artillery and the re- 
serves of Kollowrath had passed the defile. It 
may easily be imagined with what astonishment 
they beheld this new enemy on their flank, who 
was the more unexpected, as they knew that their 
left wing, under Riesch, had passed through the 
forest, and they deemed themselves perfectly se- 
cure on that side. They made, in consequence, 
little resistance, and were speedily driven off the 
chaussée. Not content with this seccess, Riche- 
panse left to his cavalry the charge of keeping off 
the imperial cuirassiers, and advanced himself with 
the two remaining regiments of infantry to attack 
the rear of the imperial centre in the forest of Ho- 
henlinden. The appearance of this force, amount- 
ing to nearly three thousand men, behind them, 
excited the utmost alarm in the Austrian column. 
The troops of that nation are proverbially more 
sensitive than any in Europe to the danger of being 
turned when in a line of march. A brigade of 
the Bavarian reserve .was speedily directed to the 
menaced point, but it was overwhelmed in its ad- 
vance by the crowds of fugitives, and thrown into 
such disorder by the overturned cannon and cais- 
sons which blocked up the road, that it never reach- 
ed the enemy. Three Hungarian battalions were 
next brought up, but after resisting bravely, amid 
the general consternation around them, they too at 
length were broken and fied. This little action 
decided the victory ; the whole Austrian artillery 
lay exposed to the attacks of the victor in a situa- 
tion where it was incapable of making any resis- 
tance. 

“ Moreau, at the entrance of the defile in front 
of Hohenlinden, was still maintaining an anxious 
conflict, when the sound of cannon in the direction 
of Matenpot, and the appearance of hesitation and 
confusion in the enemy’s columns, announced that 
the decisive attack in the chaussée behind them, 
by Richepanse, had taken place. He instantly 
directed Grouchy and Ney to make a combined 
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charge in front on the enemy. The French batta- 
lions, which had so long maintained an obstinate 
defence, now commenced a furious onset, and the 
Austrian centre, shaken by the alarm in its rear, 
was violently assailed in front. The combined 
effort was irresistible. Ney, at the head of the 
Republican grenadiers, pressed forward in pursuit 
of the fugitives, along the chaussée, until the loud 
shouts of the troops announced that they had joined 
the victorious Richepanse, who was advancing 
along the same road to meet him, as fast as its 
innumerable incumbrances would permit. No 
words can paint the confusion which now ensued 
in the Austrian column. ‘The artillery-drivers cut 
their traces, and galloped in all directions into the 
forest ; the infantry disbanded and fled ; the cavalry 
rushed in tumultuous squadrons to the rear, tramp- 
ling under foot whatever opposed their passage ; 
the wagons were abandoned to their fate, and amid 
the universal wreck, 97 pieces of cannon, 300 cais- 
sons, and 7000 prisoners fell into the enemy’s 
hands.” 

Flushed with the victories of, and aware of the 
ascendancy derived from, the victories of Morengo, 
Hohenlinden and the Mincio, Bonaparte now suc- 
cessfully renewed the terms of a treaty which be- 
fore were rejected, and which were finally cele- 
brated at Luneville. But this treaty contained the 
seeds of internal dissensions in the German con- 
federacy. ‘“ By a fundamental law of the Empire, 
the emperor could not bind the electors and states 
of which he was the head, without either their con- 
currence, or express powers to that effect pre- 
viously conferred. The want of such powers had 
rendered inextricable the separate interests re- 
ferred to the congress at Rastadt; but Napoleon, 
whose impatient disposition could not brook such 
formalities, cut the matter short at Luneville by 
throwing his sword into the scale, and insisting 
that the emperor should sign for the Empire as 
well as himself; leaving him to vindicate such a 
step as he best could to the princes and states of 
the imperial confederacy. The emperor hesitated 
long before he subscribed such a condition, which 
left the seeds of interminable discord in the Ger- 
manic body; but the conqueror was inexorable, 
and no means of evasion could be found. He vin- 
dicated himself to the electors in a dignified letter, 
dated 8th of February, 1801, the day before that 
when the treaty was signed, in which, after pre- 
mising that his imperial authority was restrained 
by the Germanic constitutions on that point in a 
precise manner, and therefore that he had been 
compelled to sign, as head of the Empire, without 
any title so to do, he added, ‘ But, on the other 
hand, the consideration of the melancholy situation 
in which, at that period, a large part of Germany 
was placed, the prospect of the still more calami- 


deferred; in fine, the general wish, which was 
loudly expressed, in favor of an instant accommo- 
dation, were so many powerful motives which for- 
bade me to refuse the concurrence of my minister 
to this demand of the French plenipotentiary.’ 
The electors and princes of the Empire felt the 
force of this touching appeal ; they commiserated 
the situation of the first monarch in Christendom, 
compelled to throw himself on his subjects for for- 
giveness of a step which he could not avoid ; and 
one of the first steps of the Diet of the Empire, 
assembled after the treaty of Luneville was signed, 
was to give it their solemn ratification, grounded 
on the extraordinary situation in which the empe- 
ror was then placed. But the question of indem- 
nities to the dispossessed princes was long and 
warmly agitated. It continued for above two years 
to distract the Germanic body ; the intervention both 
of France and Russia was required to prevent the 
sword being drawn in these internal disputes; and 
by the magnitude of the changes which were ulti- 
mately made, and the habit of looking to foreign pro- 
tection which was acquired, the foundation was laid 
of that league to support separate interests which 
afterward, under the name of the ConreDERATION 
or THE Raurne, so well served the purposes of 
French ambition, and dissolved the venerable fabric 
of the German Empire. 

“The winter campaign of 1800 demonstrates, in 
the most striking manner, the justice of the ob- 
servation by the Archduke Charles, that the val- 
ley of the Danube is the quarter where vital blows 
against the Austrian monarchy are to be struck, 
and the importance of frontier or central fortifica- 
tions to arrest the march of a victorious invader. 
The disaster of Marengo was soon repaired, and 
did not prevent the Austrians again taking the field 
at the head of an army which almost balanced the 
Republican forces; but the battle of Hohenlinden 
at once laid open the vitals of the monarchy. The 
reason is to be found in the numerous fortresses 
which covered the imperial frontiers in Lombardy, 
and the total want of any such barrier between 
Austria and Bavaria. After the passage of the 
Mincio, the army of Brune was so severely weak- 
ened by the detachments left in the rear to block- 
ade the fortresses on that river, that he was unequal 
to any further offensive movements, and if the war 
had continued, he would probably have been com- 
pelled to retreat; but after the battle of Hohenlin- 
den, the undiminished battalions of Moreau poured 
in resistless strength into the undefended heredi- 
tary states. The Archduke Charles had long be- 
fore foreseen this; by the fortifications of Ulm he 
enabled Kray for six weeks to arrest the victor in 
the middle of his career; and so sensible was 
Napoleon of their importance, that his first mea- 
sure, when they fell into his hands, was to level 





tous fate with which the superiority of the French 
menaced the Empire if the peace was any longer 


them with the ground. 
“ The peace of Luneville was the first conside- 
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rable pause in the Continental strife ; and already 
it had become manifest that the objects of the war 
had been changed, and that hostilities were now to 
be carried on for the subjugation of a different 
power from that which was at first contemplated.” 

Hear again how the old English tory discourses 
further: “ The extinction of the Revolutionary 
spirit, the stoppage of the insidious system of pro- 
pagandism, by which the French Democracy were 
shaking all the thrones, and endangering all the 
institutions and liberties of Europe, was the real 
object of the war. The restoration of the Bour- 
bons was never considered of importance further 
than as affording a guarantee, and what at first ap- 
peared the best guarantee, against that tremendous 
danger. By the result of a struggle of nine years’ 
duration, this object had been gained, not indeed 
in the way which at first would have been deemed 
most likely to effect it, but in a manner which ex- 
perience soon proved was far more efficacious. 
The restoration of a brave and honorable, but weak 
and unwarlike race of monarchs, would have been 
but a feeble barrier against the turbulent spirit of 
French Democracy ; but the elevation of an ener- 
getic and resolute conqueror to the throne, who 
guided the army by his authority, and dazzled the 
people by his victories, proved perfectly sufficient 
to coerce its excesses. Napoleon said truly, ‘ that 
he was the best friend which the cause of order in 
Europe ever had, and that he did more for its 
sovereigns, by the spirit which he repressed in 
France, than evil by the victories which he gained 
in Germany.’ The conquests which he achieved 
affected only the external power or present liberty 
of nations ; they did not change the internal frame 
of government, or prevent the future resurrection 
of freedom ; and when his military despotism was 
subverted, the face of European society reappeared 
from under the mask of slavery without any ma- 
terial alteration; but the innovations of the Na- 
tional Assembly totally subverted the fabric of a 
constitutional monarchy, and by destroying all the 
intermediate classes between the throne and the 
peasantry, left to the people of France no alter- 
native for the remainder of their history but Ameri- 
can equality or Asiatic despotism. The cause of 
order and freedom, therefore, gained immensely 
by the accession of Napoleon to the throne. Great 
as were the dangers to the independence of the 
surrounding states from the military power which 
he wielded, they were trifling in comparison of the 
perils to the very existence of liberty which arose 
from the Democratic innovations of his predeces- 
sors. 

“ But though the cause of liberty was thus re- 
lieved from its most pressing dangers, the moment 
that the First Consul seized the helm, the peril to 
the independence of the surrounding states, and of 
England in particular, became extreme. His con- 


duct soon showed, what his memoirs have since 
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confessed, that he had formed, from the very com- 
mencement, a resolution to make France the first 
of European powers, and turn all the energies of 
their combined forces against the existence of 
Great Britain. Already his measures were all di- 
rected to this end; he made it the first condition of 
peace to all the vanquished nations, that they should 
exclude English ships from their harbors, and he 
had contrived, by flattering the vanity of the Em- 
peror of Russia, and skilfully fomenting the jeal- 
ousy of the neutral states, to combine a formidable 
maritime league against England in the north of 
Europe. Thus, as time rolled on, the war totally 
altered its object, and the danger of subjugation 
changed sides. Commenced to stop the reyola- 
tionary propagandism of France, it terminated by 
being directed against the maritime preponderance 
of Great Britain ; and England, which set out with 
heading the confederacy, ended by finding herself 
compelled to combat for her existence against the 
power of combined Europe. 

‘“‘Jn the progress of the conflict, also, a change 
not less important in the mode ef carrying on the 
war had arisen; and the Revolutionary armies, 
compelled by the penury of their domestic resour- 
ces, had adopted a system of extorting supplies 
from the vanquished states, hitherto unknown in 
modern warfare. It is the boast of the philosophic 
historian, that civilization had softened even the 
rude features of war in modern Europe ; that in- 
dustry securely reaped its harvest amid hostile 
squadrons, and the invaded territory felt the ene- 
my’s presence rather by the quickened sale for its 
produce than the ruthless hand of the spoiler. 
But, though this was true when Gibbon wrote, the 
French Revolution had introduced a very different 
system, and made war retrograde to the rapine and 
spoliation of barbaroustimes. ‘The Revolutionary 
armies issued from the Republic as the Goths from 
the regions of the North, powerful in numbers, 
destitute of resources, starving from want, but de- 
termined to seek for pleniy, at the sword’s point, 
from the countries through which they passed ; the 
principle on which they uniformly acted was to 
make war maintain war, and levy in its theatre, 
whether a hostile or neutral territory, the means of 
carrying on the contest. ‘They formed no maga- 
zines ; brought with them no money ; paid for no- 
thing; but by the terrors of military execution 
wrung from the wretched inhabitants the most 
amplesupplies. ‘The army of Moreau,’ says Gene- 
ral Mathieu Dumas, ‘ ransacked the country be- 
tween the Rhine and the Inn, devoured its sub- 
sistence, and reduced the inhabitants to despair, 
while it maintained the strictest discipline. The 
devastation of war for centuries before, even that 
of the Thirty Years, was nothing in comparison. 
Since the period when regular armies had been 
formed, the losses occasioned by the marches and 
combats of armies were passing evils; the con- 
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quest of a country did not draw after it its ruin. 
If a few districts, or some towns carried by as- 
sault, were abandoned to the fury of the soldiers, 
the inexorable pen of history loaded with reproaches 
the captains who permitted, or the sovereigns who 
did not punish such outrages. But Moreau’s army 
levied, in a few months, above twenty millions in 
requisitions ; enormous contributions were unceas- 
ingly exacted ; the people were overwhelmed ; the 
governments of the oppressed states entirely ex- 
hausted, It was reserved for our age to witness, 
in the midst of the rapid progress of civilization, 
and after so many eloquent declamations in favor 
of humanity, the scourge of war immeasurably 
extended ; the art of government become in the 
hands of the conqueror an instrument of extortion, 
and systematic robbery be styled, by the leaders of 
regeneration, the right of conquest. 

“‘ Even in this gloomy state of the political hori- 
zon, however, the streaks of light were becoming 
visible which were destined to expand into all the 
lustre of day. ‘The invasion of the French troops, 
their continued residence in other states, had al- 
ready gone far to dispel those illusions in their 
favor, to which, even more than the terror of their 
arms, their astonishing successes had been owing. 
Their standards were no longer hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the people who had experienced their 
presence ; the declaration of war to the palace and 
peace to the cottage had ceased to deceive man- 
kind. The consequences of their conquests had 
been felt ; requisitions and taxes—merciless requi- 
sitions, grievous taxes—had been found to follow 
rapidly in the footsteps of these alluring expres- 
sions: penury, want, and starvation were seen to 
stalk in the rear of the tricolor flag. Already the 
symptoms of POPULAR RESISTANCE were to be seen; 
the peasantry even of the unwarlike Italian penin- 
sula had repeatedly and spontaneously flown to 
arms ; the patriotic efforts of Austria had recalled 
the glorious days of Maria Theresa, and the heroic 
sacrifices of the forest cantons had emulated the 
virtues, if not the triumphs, of Sempach and Mor- 
garten. Unmarked as it was amid the blaze of 
military glory, the sacred flame was beginning to 
spread which was destined to set free mankind ; 
banished from the court and the castle, the stern 
resolution to resist was gathering strength among 
the cottages of the poor. It is in such reflections 
that the philosophic mind best derives consolation 
for the many evils arising from the ambition of the 
rulers and the wickedness of the agitators of man- 
kind ; and by observing how uniformly, when op- 
pression becomes intolerable, an under current be- 
gins to flow, destined ultimately to correct it, that 
the surest foundation is laid for confidence in the 
final arrangements of Supreme Wisdom, amid the 
misfortunes or the vices of the world.” 

England was now hard pressed by enemies from 
without. She was engaged in the most bloody 





wars and gigantic enterprises, and while the re- 
sources of other nations were rapidly declining, her’s 
wonderfully increased. 

“ During the war the British navy increased a 
half, while the French declined to a half. The 
British army was more than doubled, and the 
French increased in nearly the same proportion. 
The French revenue, notwithstanding all its terri- 
torial acquisitions, was diminished, while the per- 
manent income of England was more than doubled ; 
the French debt, by the destruction of a large por- 
tion of its proprietors, was diminished, while that 
of England was doubled; the French exports and 
imports were almost annihilated, while the British 
exports were doubled, and the imports had increas- 
ed more than fifty per cent. ; the French commer- 
cial shipping was almost destroyed, while that of 
England had increased nearly a third. 

“ Nothing but this continual and rapid increase 
in the resources of the British Empire, during the 
course of the struggle, could have accounted for 
the astonishing exertions which she made towards 
its close, and the facility with which, during its 
whole continuance, the vast supplies required for 
carrying it on were raised without any sensible in- 
convenience tothe country. When we reflect that, 
during a war of nine years’ duration, the vearly ex- 
penditure of the nation varied from forty to sixty 
millions; that loans to the amount of twenty or 
thirty millions were annually contracted ; and that 
the British fleets covered the seas in every quarter 
of the globe, we are lost in astonishment at the 
magnitude of the efforts made by a state so incon- 
siderable in extent, and with a population, even at 
the close of the period, and including Ireland, not 
exceeding fifteen millions. But the phenomenon 
becomes still more extraordinary when the efforts 
made at the termination of the struggle are con- 
sidered, and the British Empire, instead of being 
exhausted by eight years’ warfare, is seen stretch- 
ing forth its giant arms at once into every quarter 
of the globe, striking down the throne of 'Tippoo 
Saib by as great a force as combated under the 
standards of Napoleon at Marengo; while it held 
every hostile harbor in Europe blockaded by its 
fleets, and sending forth Nelson to erush the con- 
federacy of the Northern powers at the very mo- 
ment that it accumulated its forces, in Europe and 
Asia, against the Republican legions on the sands 
of Egypt. It had been frequently asserted that 
the naval forces of England were equal to those 
of the whole world put together ; but the matter was 
put to the test in the spring of 1801, when, without 
raising the blockade of a single harbor from the 
Texel to Calabria, she sent eighteen ships of the 
line with Abercromby to the mouth of the Nile, 
while nineteen, under Nelson, dissolved by the can- 
non of Copenhagen the Northern confederation. 





The annals of Rome contain no example of a simi- 
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lar display of strength, and few of equal résolu- 
tion in exerting it. 

“The contemplation of this astonishing display 
of strength at the close of the struggle, compared 
with the feeble and detached exertions made at its 
commencement, is calculated to awaken the most 
poignant regret at the niggardly use of the national 
resources so long made by government, and the 
inexplicable insensibility to the magnitude of the 
furces at their command, which so long paralyzed 
the might of England during the earlier years of 
the war. From a return laid before the House of 
Commons, it appears that the number of men that 
had been raised for the service of the army from 
the commencement of hostilities down to the close 
of 1800, was 208,808, being at the rate of 26,000 
a year on an average during its continuance. 
France, with a population hardly double that of 
Great Britain, raised 1,500,000 men in 1793 alone. 
It is in the astonishing disproportion of the land- 
forces of this country either to her naval arma- 
ments, her national strength, or the levies of her 
antagonist, that the true secret of the long dura- 
tion, enormous expenditure, and numerous disas- 
ters of the war is to be found. Secure in her in- 
sular situation, protected from invasion by invinci- 
ble fleets, and relieved from the most disastrous 
consequences which resulted from defeat to the 
Continental powers, England was at liberty to em- 
ploy her whole disposable force against the enemy, 
yet she never brought 25,000 native troops into the 
field at any one point. Had she boldly levied 
100,000 men in 1793, and sent them to Flanders 
after the route in the camp of Cesar, when the 
French troops were shut up in their intrenched 
camps, and could not be brought by any exertions 
to face the allies in the field, she would, beyond all 
question, have encamped under the walls of Paris 
in two months, and the Royalists of the south and 
west would have obtained a decisive superiority 
over the anarchical faction in the capital. During 
the nine years of the war, upward of £100,000,000 
was paid in the army, and a still larger sum in na- 
val expenses; while in 1793 the military charges 
were not £4,000,000, and in the latter and more 
expensive years of the war, only amounted annu- 
ally to 12,000,000. If a fifth part of this total sum 
had been expended in any one of the early years 
in raising the military force of England to an amount 
worthy of her national strength and ancient re- 
nown, triple the British force which overthrew Na- 
poleon at Waterloo might have been assembled on 
the plains of Flanders, and the war terminated in 
a single campaign. 

“If the rapid growth of wealth, power, and pros- 
perity in the British Islands during this memorable 
contest had been all grounded on a safe and per- 
manent foundation, it would have presented a phe- 
nomenon unparalleled in such circumstances in any 
age or country. But, though part of this extraor- 








dinary increase was undoubtedly a real and sub- 
stantial addition to the industry and resources of 
the Empire, arising from the vast extension of its 
colonial possessions, and the monopoly of almost 
all the trade of the world in its hands, yet part 
was to be ascribed to other causes, attended in the 
outset with deceptive and temporary advantages, 
and in the end with real and permanent evils. Like 
an extravagant individual, who squanders in the 
profusion of a few years the savings of past centu- 
ries and the provision of unborn generations, the 
government of England threw a fleeting lustre 
over its warlike administration, by trenching deep 
on the capital of the nation, and creating burdens 
little thought of at the time when the vast expen- 
diture was going forward, but grievously felt in 
subsequent years, when the excitation of the mo- 
ment had passed away, and the bitter consequences 
of the debt which had been contracted remained. 
But this was not all. England, during those event- 
ful years, drank deep at the fountains of paper 
currency, and derived a feverish and unnatural 
strength from that perilous but intoxicating draught. 
From the accounts laid before Parliament, it ap- 
pears that the notes of the Bank of England in 
circulation had increased upward of a half from 
1793 to 1801, and that the commercial paper under 
discount at the same establishment, during the same 
period, had more than tripled. The effect of this 
great increase speedily appeared in the prices of 
grain, and every other article of life. Wheat, 
which, on an average of five years prior to 1792, 
had sold at 5s. 4d. a bushel, had risen, on an aver- 
age of five years ending with 1802, to 10s. 8d., and 
on an average of five years ending 1813, to 14s. 
4d. a bushel. ‘Thus, during the progress of the 
war, the prices of the necessaries of life were at 
one time nearly tripled, and even at the peace of 
Amiens had permanently more than doubled. The 
effect of this, of course, was, that the money-price 
of all the other articles of life rapidly rose in the 
same proportion ; rents advanced ; all persons who 
lived by buying and selling found their commodi- 
ties constantly rising in value; credit, both public 
and private, immensely improved; industry was 
vivified by the progressive rise in the value of its 
produce; and difficulties were overcome by the 
rapid diminution in the weight of money-debts. 
It is to the influence of this cause, combined with 
the vast expenditure of government, and the con- 
centration of almost all the colonial trade of the 
world in Great Britain, in consequence of her ma- 
ritime superiority, that the extraordinary pros- 
perity of the Empire during the latter years of the 
war is to be ascribed. But it was not unmixed 
good which accrued to the nation, even for a time, 
from these violent changes; the whole class of 
annuitants, and all dependant on a fixed money in- 
come, suffered as much as the holders of commodi- 
ties gained by their effects ; creditors were defraud- 
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ed as much as debtors were relieved, and almost as 
great a transference of property was ultimately ef. 
fected by the silent operation of the alternation of 
prices which followed this great experiment, as 
was produced in other countries by the direct con- 
vulsions of a revolution.” 

France, by this time, had grown weary of their 
Goddess of Reason, and it was determined again 
to introduce the form, if not the substance of the 
one pure and true religion. ‘The reéstablishment 
of public worship on the 11th April, 1802, in Notre 
Dame. 

“All the great bodies in the state, all the con- 
stituted authorities attended, and proceeded in great 
pomp to the Cathedral. On this occasion, for the 
first time, the servants of the First Consul appear- 
ed in livery ; the foreign ambassadors were invited 
to appear, with all their attendants arrayed in the 
same manner, and a similar recommendation was 
addressed to such of the public functionaries as 
had carriages of their own; but so few of them 
were possessed of that luxury, that the equipages 
made a very indifferent appearance. ‘The military, 
however, were obliged to attend in great numbers, 
and the brilliancy of their uniforms more than com- 
pensated the want of civil decoration. Such, how- 
ever, was the repugnance of many of the generals 
to the ceremony, that it required all the authority 
of the First Consul to make Lannes and Augereau 
remain in the carriage when they perceived they 
were going to hear mass. It proceeded, neverthe- 
less, with great éclat in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, which only eight years before had been pol- 
luted by the orgies of the Goddess of Reason. 
‘What thought you of the ceremony ?’ said Napo- 
Jeon to General Delmas, who stood near him, when 
it was concluded. ‘It was a fine piece of mum- 
mery,’ replied he. ‘ Nothing was wanting but the 
million of men who have perished in order to 
destroy what you have now reéstablished.’ It 
was at first intended to have had the standards 
blessed by the archbishop, but the government were 
obliged to abandon the design, from being given to 
understand that, if this was done, the soldiers 
would trample them under their feet. So difficult 
is it to eradicate the passions which have been 
nursed up during the phrenzy and convulsions of a 
revolution, and so obstinately do mankind, under 
the influence of prejudice, sometimes resist the 
establishment of those very institutions from which 
they are themselves destined to receive the most 
unalloyed advantages. 

“Immediately after this great change, the ob- 
servance of Sunday was to a certain degree re- 
sumed. It was provided in the concordat that the 
government offices should be closed on Sunday, 
and this was immediately done. Shortly after a 
deeree of the consuls directed that all marriages 
should be proclaimed on that day, and the daily 
service of mass began in the Thuileries. Encou- 








raged by so many symptoms of returning favor, 
the clergy made the utmost efforts to induce the 
First Consul to join publicly in the more solemn 
duties which the Church prescribed ; but to this he 
never could be brought to consent. ‘ We are very 
well as we are,’ said he; ‘do not ask me to go 
further ; you will never obtain what you wish; I 
will not become a hypocrite ; be content with what 
you have already gained.’ Mass, however, was 
regularly performed at the Thuileries in the morning. 
The first Consul went to it on Sunday, and remain- 
ed during the service, which seldom exceeded ten 
minutes, in an adjoining apartment, with the door 
open, looking over papers, or engaged in his usual 
occupations. He had considerable difficulty in 
preserving the balance so imperiously required in 
the head of the state, during the first return to re- 
ligious observances after the Revolutionary fever, 
yet by great firmness he succeeded, during his 
whole reign, in maintaining a just equilibrium be- 
tween the impassioned characters on both sides. 

** But although the opposition which the restora- 
tion of religion met with in the corrupted popula- 
tion and revolutionary circles of Paris was very 
powerful, it was viewed in a very different light in 
the rural districts of France. The peasants be- 
held with undisguised delight the reéstablishment 
of the priests, from whose labors and beneficence 
they had gained so much in former times ; and the 
sound of the village bells again calling the faithful 
to the house of God, was hailed by millions as the 
dove with the olive-branch which first announced 
peace to the ‘green undeluged earth.’ ‘The resto- 
ration of Sunday as a day of periodical rest was 
felt as an unspeakable relief by the laboring popu- 
lation, who had never been able to establish the 
exemption from work on the tenth day, which the 
Convention had prescribed, and were broken down 
by years of continued and unbroken toil. But the 
pernicious effect of the total cessation of all reli- 
gious instruction and observances for nine years 
could not so easily be eradicated. A generation had 
been educated who were ignorant of the very ele- 
ments of the Christian faith; the phrenzy of the 
Revolution had snapped asunder a chain which had 
descended unbroken from the apostolic ages. The 
consequences of this chasm have been to the last 
degree pernicious to the existing generation, and 
are, it is much to be feared, now irreparable. It 
is to this cause that we are to ascribe the spirit of 
irreligion which has since been so peculiarly the 
characteristic of the higher and urban classes of 
French society, and which has worked out its 
natural consequences throughout all the subsequent 
periods of the Empire and the Restoration. A 
nation which, in its influential classes at least, has 
lost all respect for religion, is incapable of free- 
dom, and can be governed only by force. * Natura, 
tamen,’ says Tacitus, ‘infirmitatis humane, tar- 
diora sunt remedia quam mala, et ut corpora, lente 
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augescunt, cito extinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque 
oppresseris facilius quam revocaveris.’ 


a few faithful domestics, who, without betraying 


their comrades, warned their masters of their dan- 


“To foreign nations, however, who could not ger. The explosion was sudden and terrible. In 
foresee the deplorable internal effects of this long a moment, the beautiful plains in the north of the 
interruption in religious instruction, the spectacle | island were covered with fires—the labor of a cen- 


“ | 
of France again voluntarily returning to the Chris- | 


tian faith was in the highest degree acceptable. | 
Contrasting it with the monstrous profanations and | 
wild extravagances of the irreligious fanaticism 
which had prevailed during the revolution, they 
deemed it the harbinger of tranquillity to its dis- 
tracted people, and peace to Europe. It contri- | 
buted, more than any circumstance, to weaken the 
horror with which the revolutionary government 
had so long been regarded, and opened the way to 
the establishment of more kindly relations, not only 
with the governments, but the people of foreign 
states. The Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia publicly expressed their satisfaction at the 
auspicious event, forgetting, in their joy at the res- 
toration of so important a member to the Christian 
family, the jealousy with which a change so likely 
to consolidate the power of the First Consul might 
possibly have been regarded. The Emperor of 
Austria styled it, with great felicity of expression, 
‘a service truly rendered to all Europe ;’ and the 
thoughtful and religious everywhere justly con- 
sidered the voluntary return of a great nation to 
the creed of its fathers, from the experienced im- 
possibility of living without its precepts, as the 
most signal triumph to the Christian faith which 
had occurred since it ascended the imperial throne 
under the banners of Constantine.” 

We conclude our notice of this interesting pub- 
lication with an extract relating to the insurrection 
of St. Domingo. The revolt broke out on the 
night of August 22nd, 1791. 

“ Jean Francois, a slave of vast penetration, firm 
character, and violent passions, not unmingled with 
generosity, was the leader of the conspiracy ; his 
lieutenants were Biasson and Toussaint. The 
former, of gigantic stature, Herculean strength, 
and indomitable ferocity, was well fitted to assert 
that superiority which such qualities seldom fail to 
command in savage times; the latter, gifted with 
rare intelligence, profound dissimulation, boundless 
ambition, and heroic firmness, was fitted to become 
at once the Numa and the Romulus of the sable 
Republic in the southerdf hemisphere. 


tury was devoured in a night; while the negroes, 
like unchained tigers, precipitated themselves on 
their masters, seized their arms, massacred them 
without pity, or threw them into the flames. From 
all quarters the terrified planters fled to Cape ‘Town, 
already menaced by ten thousand discontented 
slaves in its own bosom, while fifteen thousand 
insurgents surrounded the city, threatening instant 
destruction to the trembling fugitives within its 
walls. 

‘The cruelties exercised on the unhappy cap- 
tives on both sides, in this disastrous contest, ex- 
ceeded anything recorded in history. ‘The negroes 
marched with spiked infants on their spears instead 
of colors ; they sawed asunder the male prisoners, 
and violated the females on the dead bodies of their 
husbands. Nor were the whites slow in taking 
vengeance for these atrocities. In several sallies 
from Cape Town, the discipline and courage of the 
Europeans prevailed. Numerous prisoners were 
made, who were instantly put to death, and the in- 
discriminate rage of the victors extended to the 
old men, women and children of the insurgent race, 
who had taken no part in the revolt. 

“ While these disasters were overwhelming the 
northern part of the island, the southern was a prey 
to the fierce and increasing discord of the planters 
and people of color. At length the opposite par- 
ties came into open collision. The mulattoes, aided 
by a body of negroes, blockaded Port au Prince; 
while the whites of that town and its vicinity, sup- 
ported by the National Guard and troops of the 
line, assembled their forces to raise the siege. 
The black army was commanded by a chief named 
Hyacinthe, who displayed in the action an uncom- 
mon degree of skill and intrepidity. ‘The shock 
was terrible; but at length the planters were over- 
thrown, and their broken remains forced back to 
the town. In other quarters similar actions took 
place, with various success, but the same result ; 
the whites were finally forced into the cities, and 
the plains irrevocably overrun by the insurgent 
forces.” 





“This vast conspiracy, productive in the end of 
calamities unparalleled even in the long catalogue 
of European atrocity, had for its objects the total 
extirpation of the whites, and the establishment of 
an independent black government over the whole 


French Delegates were sent over with very ple- 
‘nary powers, but matters only grew worse. ‘The in- 
| surrectionists were emboldened and only waited for 
an opportunity to commence one dreadful massacre. 
| This occurred in 1793. “On the 20th of June, a 


quarrel accidentally arose between a French naval 


island. So inviolable was the secrecy, so general captain and a mulatto officer in the service of the colo- 
the dissimulation of the slaves, that this awful nial government; the commissioners ordered them 
catastrophe was noways apprehended by the Eu- both into their presence, without regard to the dis- 
ropean proprietors; and a conspiracy, which em-| tinction of color, and this excited the highest indig- 
braced nearly the whole negro population of the| nation in the officers of the marine, who landed with 
island, was revealed only by the obscure hints of their crews to take vengeance for the indignity done 
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to one of their members. The colonists loudly ap- 
plauded their conduct, and invoked their aid as the 
saviours of St. Domingo: the exiles brought from 
Port au Prince fomented the discord as the only 
means of effecting their liberation: a civil war 
speedily ensued in the blockaded capital, and for 
two days blood flowed in torrents in these insane 
contests between the sailors of the fleet and the 
mulatto population. 

“The negro chiefs, secretly informed of all these 
disorders, resolved to profit by the opportunity of 
finally destroying the whites thus afforded to them. 
Three thousand insurgents penetrated through the 
works, stripped of their defenders during the general 
tumult, and, making straight for the prisons, de- 
livered a large body of slaves who were there in 
chains. Instantly the liberated captives spread 
themselves over the town, set it on fire in every 
quarter, and massacred the unhappy whites when 
seeking to escape from the conflagration. A scene 
of matchless horror ensued : twenty thousand ne- 
groes broke into the city, and, with the torch in one 
hand and the sword in the other, spread slaughter 
and devastation around. Hardly had the strife of 
the Europeans with each other subsided, when they 
found themselves overwhelmed by the vengeance 
which had been accumulating for centaries in the 
African breast. Neither age nor sex were spared ; 
the young were cut down in striving to defend their 
houses, the aged in the churches where they had 
fled to implore protection ; virgins were immolated 
on the altar; weeping infants hurled into the fires. 
Amid the shrieks of the sufferers and the shouts of 
the victors, the finest city in the West Indies was 
reduced to ashes: its splendid churches, its stately 
palaces, were wrapped in flames; thirty thousand 
human beings perished in the massacre, and the 
wretched fugitives who had escaped from this 
scene of horror on board the ships were guided in 
their passage over the deep by the prodigious light 
which arose from their burning habitations. They 
almost all took refuge in the United States, where 
they were received with the most generous hospi- 
tality ; but the frigate La Fine foundered on the 
passage, and five hundred of the survivers from 
the flames perished in the waves. 

“* Thus fell the queen of the Antilles: the most 
stately monument of European opulence that had 
yet arisen in the New World. Nothing deterred, 
however, by this unparalleled calamity, the com- 
missioners of the Republic pursued their frantic 
career, and amid the smoking ruins of the capital, 
published a decree which proclaimed the freedom of 
all the blacks who should enroll themselves under 
the standards of the Republic; a measure which 
was equivalent to the instant abolition of slavery 
over the whole island. Farther resistance was 
now hopeless; the Republican authorities became 
the most ardent persecutors of the planters; pur- 
sued alike by Jacobin phrensy and African ven- 





geance, they fled in despair. Polverel proclaimed 
the liberty of the blacks in the West, and Mont- 
brun gave free vent to his hatred of the colonists, 
by compelling them to leave Port au Prince, which 
had not yet fallen into the hands of the negroes. 
Everywhere the triumph of the slaves was com- 
pletr. and the authority of the planters forever de- 
stroyed.” 

Bonaparte made haste to acknowledge the new 
government, to confirm the negro Chieftain Tous- 
saint in his command of general-in-chief, and to 
enjoin “ the brave blacks”—by general proclama- 
tion—* to remember that France alone had recog- 
nized their freedom.” Soon after, Toussaint ad- 
dressed him a letter commencing with the senten- 
tious greeting: “ The first of blacks to the first of 
whites.” 





MY COUSIN—A BOYHOOD-MEMORY. 


“Tis ever thus, ’tis ever thus with all that’s best below, 
The noblest, dearest, loveliest, are always first to go ; 
The bird that sings the sweetest, the vine that crowns the 

rock, 
The glory of the garden, the flower of the flock.” 


Ay, ’tis too true :—the beautiful will die, 
While Youth’s first flower is budding into bloom, 
When all seems bright and joyous round their path, 
And Hope points, smiling, to yet brighter scenes. 
Grim-visaged Death lurks in the infant’s smile, 
Blighting the rose upon its downy cheek, 

He binds his wreath about the maiden’s hair, 
And dims the lustre of her beaming eye. 
I had a gentle cousin, one with whom, 

From early boyhood, I had always dwelt ; 
She was the loved companion of my sports, 
The happy sharer of each childish joy. 
Dwelling apart, within a woodland home, ~ 
I knew no other friend, and wished for none. 
With her alone, upon the river’s brink, 
I sat to watch its dimpling eddies curl, 
Gazing, with silent wonder, on the sands 
That glowed like diamonds on the shallow bed. 
There, too, when Spring its glory had put on, 
And the fresh earth was robed in fairest hues, 
Beneath the branches of o’ershading trees, 
We sat and braided garlands of gay flowers, 
Which she would, laughing, bind about my brow, 
Bidding me wear them as a meed of fame. 
How much I loved to gaze upon her face 
When, in the wild seclusion of some dell 
Where we had toyed away the summer hours, 
Unconscious slumber closed her drooping lids! 
Ah! there was beauty in the raven curls 
That careless fell upon her marble neck, 
And deeper beauty in the silken lash 
That veiled in soft repose that bright, dark eye. 
And as I watched the gentle slumberer there, 

‘With boyish pride, I deemed myself a knight 

, Guarding from home the bower of “ladye fayre.” 
Thus heedless passed our childhood’s golden hours. 

Years came, and we were changed. The simple flower, 

That grew in beauty by the river’s side, 
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Claimed not her gaze alone, as it was wont : 

The more majestic of the works of God, 

The myriad stars that gem the heaven’s blue arch, 

The roar of waters, and the rush of winds, 

And all that once to her so fearful seemed 

Became a source of heart-felt happiness. 

She grew in love with Nature,—all its scenes 

To her were full of poetry and truth ; 

All eloquent with praises of that God 

Who, in the flowers of earth and stars of heaven, 

Hath set the seal of His Omnipotence. 

And then wiih her I climbed the rugged hills, 

To look on the long reach of woods beneath, 

And rivers winding far away from sight, 

Hid by the sheltering canopy of trees. 

And though long years have passed, and I have been 

A wanderer from the scenes of early years, 

Well I remember all our fav’rite haunts ;— 

The shady nook, the dark and rocky glen, 

The sunny hill-side, and the old oak tree,— 

These still remain, just as they were of yore. 

Well I remember the last summer’s eve 

On which we went, as we were wont, to watch 

The fading glories of the setting sun. 

With what high pride I gazed upon her face! 

While the soft breezes wafted back her caris, 

Cooling the dew upon her fair young brow, 

The mellow radiance of the sun-lit clouds 

Shone like an angel’s smile upon her cheek. 

There was no burst of feeling,—the deep thoughts 

Passed not her lip, but in her lighted eye 

Was written well the language of her heart. 

Oh, far more eloquent the voiceless thought 

Than the proud vaunting of unmeaning words ! 
Alas! these memories of other days! 

That with their joy should come a thought of woe: 

That o’er the records of the sunny past 

We e’er should pause to drop the tear of grief. 

A sadder change came o’er my youthful friend ; 

Disease had marked her for an early grave. 

A little while,—and she had ceased to pass 

The threshold of our home. With steady steps 

Consumption preyed upon her wasting form. 

The hectic flush, upon the burning cheek, 

Told but too well that she must pass away. 

And soon the ruby of her lip grew pale,. 

And a dull languid gaze came in that eye 

That once had beamed so beautifully bright. 

The voice, whose tones of gladness we so loved, 

Now grew more faint, like the last dying notes 

Of a sweet wind-harp when the breeze hath passed. 

A mother’s tenderness, a father’s love 

Strove, but in vain, to win her from the grave. 

Her spirit was too pure for earth,—it longed 

To mingle with the spirits of the just; 

To know the joys of immortality. 

And she departed, in her maiden bloom, 

While yet no trace of care was on her brow, 

And went to dwell in yonder world of light. 

With sad distinctness do I recollect, 

As ’twere but yesterday, the morn she died. 

The night had passed in fearful restlessness, 

And painful longing for the morning’s dawn; 

And though, in the fierce agony of death, 

At times delirium seized her heated brain, 

She bore it calmly, and but breathed a prayer 

That she once more might gaze upon the sun, 

And then depart in peace. She had her wish ; 

When, in the eastern sky, its beams first broke, 

And stole with chastened brightness to the room, 

We raised her from her couch to gaze on it. 


VoL, IX—38 


And then it seemed death’s bitterness had passed, 
So sweet the smile that wreathed her pallid lip. 
She knew that she was dying, and she felt, 

Tho’ friends around her wept, that it was joy 

At such an hour to pass away from earth, 

And seek a purer world, where no dark cloud 

Of sin and sorrow cast a shade of gloom. 

Slowly again she sunk upon her couch, 

Clasping her mother’s hand within her own, 

And breathed, with faltering voice, a last adieu :— 


Mother, I fee] that I am dying now, 

The deathless spirit struggles to be free, 
I feel the chilly damp upon my brow, 

I go, sweet mother, yét ‘tis joy to me. 


I go, sweet mother, but thou still shalt hear 
The voice of mirth around thee, as before ; 

Young friends will, weeping, strew with flowers my bier, 
But soon their sorrow will bé known no more. 


A little while,—and few will know the spot 
Where, amid téars, they saw my pale form laid , 
Their grief will pass, and I shall be forgot, 
And quiet slumber in my lonely bed. 


Adieu, sweet friends, we soon shall meet again, 
When from the cares of earth ye’re called away, 

Where all is joy unmixed with thought of pain, 
Amid the brightmess of eternal day. 


The voice was hushed and still, as if in prayer, 
For a brief space the pale lips seemed to move; 
Soon they grew still,—the eye-lids softly closed, 
And gently as an infant to its sleep, 
Passed the pure spirit of our friend to heaven. 
E. F. W. 
Mt. Airy, Va., April, 1843. 





SHORT ESSAYS ON THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
No. L. 


In many respects, the subjects connected with 
the Profession of Medicine and those of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts, are closely allied. Their 
progress has, to a great extent, been coincident 
from the earliest ages. ‘Fhe most eminent physi- 
cians have generally been the most literary men 
of their time. Dr. Chapman of Philadelphia— 
alike distinguished for his high medical attainments 
and eminent literary qualifications, has remarked 
that, “between the chaste pursuits of Literature 
and the Fine Arts, and the Science of Medicine, 
there would seem to be a natural alliance. Every 
age shows them to have been intimately associated ; 
and, in the beautiful mythology of antiquity the 
disciples of Asculapius and the votaries of the 
muses, have the same Tutelary Deity.” These 
few reflections are merely designed to show, that 
the discussion of subjects connected with the Sci- 
ence of Medicine, is not incompatible with the de- 
sign of literary journals, and therefore would not 
be inappropriate in the Messenger. 

The Profession of Medicine, or the Art of Heal- 
ing, has attracted the most earnest attention of 
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the wisest and most philanthropic men of every 
age of the world. Nearly two thousand years ago, 
Cicero remarked that, “ man approached the gods 
in nothing so much as in giving health to man.” 
And another distinguished writer has remarked that, 
“those who would apply themselves to restore 
others to health, from the sole principles of hu- 
manity and benevolence, would be above all the 
great ones of the earth—they would partake of the 
Divinity; to preserve and restore is little less than 
to make.” How could it be otherwise than that 
the subject of Medicine should be one of the most 
important and interesting that ever engaged the 
human mind? The proudest and mightiest mon- 
arch that ever swayed the sceptre, the most elo- 
quent and patriotic statesman that ever made re- 
sound the senate-chamber with his sublime and 
glowing eloquence, are, to-day, in the bloom and 
vigor of health—to-morrow, they may be prostra- 
ted upon the bed of languishing and pain—perhaps 
of death. The most eminent and skilful physi- 
cian is immediately called in; to him, every eye 
is turned ; of him, the anxious and constant inquiry 
is made concerning the condition of the sufferer ; 
and upon the skill of this physician, perhaps, de- 
pends the favorable or, unfavorable result of the 
case. Again, the affectionate and interesting wife, 
around whom the fondest hopes of the young hus- 


vidual. It presents itself in the form of an inquiry: 
“What are the tendencies of the study and prac- 
tice of medicine upon the mind of its votaries ?” 
No fact can be more certain, than that the moral 
and intellectual character of man is greatly in- 
fluenced by the daily avocations and professional 
employments in which he isengaged. While some 
pursuits debase the mind and degrade the whole 
character, others ennoble and dignify the intellect 
and enlarge and elevate every faculty of the soul. 
The inquiry then presents itself, what is the nature 
of that influence which the study and practice of 
Medicine exert upon the character and minds of 
its votaries? This inquiry is particularly interest- 
ing to that class of young men who have in con- 
templation the study of Medical Science, and we 
know that this class is composed of a numerous 
portion of the most respectable and intelligent 
young men in our country. By some, it is con- 
tended that the stady of Medicine has a tendency 
to lead to skepticism and infidelity. If indeed this 
be true, the influence of this profession should be 
forever deprecated and the voice of an enlightened 
and Christian community should be lifted up against 
it. Better far that physical disease should be per- 
mitted to spread with uninterrupted violence and 
desolation, than that our land should be infested 
with a disease, a thousand times more ruinous in 


band cling, and in whom, all his happiness is/|jts character—one which subverts the prosperity 
centred—or, perhaps, the tender infant, the only | and happiness of any nation, and sinks its unhappy 


child, the object of each parent’s most devoted af- 


victims in the gulf of eternal darkness. But we 


fection, is suddenly seized by disease :—what|believe this accusation has been made by those 


anxiety to obtain the aid of a skilful physician! 


who are illiberal and ungenerous and entirely 


how many worlds would be freely given, if the|ignorant of the nature of the profession, and that 
physician could restore the wife or child to health, | jt is opposed to the facts and reasons of the case. 


and snatch‘them from the hand of death’ Should 


We deny that there are more infidels and skeptics 


not every member of the community feel deeply | in the Medical Profession than in other avocations ; 
interested in the improvement of Medical Science, | on the other hand, we believe they are not so nu- 


when each one knows that he himself, and his| merous. 


An accurate and distinguished philoso- 


nearest and dearest connections, will, at some time, pher of England has observed, “ that though a cor- 


stand in need of Medical assistance ? 


rect computation cannot be made, yet he suspects 


From these brief considerations, 1 am induced | that if it could, the results would be that lawyers, 
to propose the discussion of a few important sub- | civil engineers, mathematicians, astronomers, com- 


jects connected with the Profession of Medicine. 


A member of the profession myself, I have thought 
much on these subjects, though from youth and 


mercial men, and even theologians, in Germany, 
would supply as great a proportion of infidels as 
the Medical Profession.” But in reasoning from 


want of wider experience, I feel very incompetent |the nature of the profession itself, and from the 


to the task assumed ; yet, in the absence of any 
contributions of this kind by those more able and 


nature of the employments in which the physician 
is constantly engaged, would we not be compelled 


experienced, [ have determined to make the trial,|to conclude, a priori, that it would exert a most 
and if nothing more shall be effected, I hope that | happy influence upon the character of its votaries 
my remarks may, at least, awaken the attention| both im an intellectual and moral point of view ? 
of the Profession and the community to these sub- | There is certainly no study which requires a more 
jects, and induce some abler pen to enter upon the | diligent, active and persevering exercise of the 


field of discussion. 


mental faculties, or that has a greater tendency to 


I shall devote this essay to the brief considera-| strengthen and invigorate the mind, than the Sci- 
tion of one of the most important and interesting|ence of Medicine; and when its appropriate and 
subjects connected with the Profession of Medi-| legitimate influence is not perverted by a proud 
cine, and one which would readily and naturally | and self-conceited disposition, it expands and puri- 


present itself to the mind of every reflecting indi- 





fies the affections of the heart. In acquiring a 
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full and accurate knowledge of Medical Science, 
the student becomes more or less acquainted with 
every branch of Natural Science. The whole 
wide field of animate and inanimate nature is laid 
open to the view,of the scientific physician. In 
whatever situation he may be placed—in whatever 
direction he may turn his eyes, he can trace, in 
the wonders with which he is surrounded, the wis- 
dom and beneficence of a Superior Being. Botany, 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy and natural phi- 
losophy, unfold to him the beauty and sublimity of 
creation. In the wonderfu! structure of the leaf— 
the beautiful organization of the flower—he beholds 
the finger of Omniscience, understands the nature 
and principles of the material objects around him ; 
comprehends the wise and admirable laws by which 
the universe is governed, and is thus naturally 
led from the contemplation of the creature, up to 
the Great Creator and governor of all things. But 
above all, he beholds the greatest cause for admi- 
ration in the curious and wonderful structure of 
the human system. “ We are fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” saysthe book of inspiration. Galen, 
the celebrated ancient physician, was converted 
from Atheism by the contemplation of the human 
frame. Who, indeed, can survey the external and 
internal stracture of the human system—the wise 
arrangement of the bones—the adaptation of every 
part to perform its appropriate function, the curi- 
ous and admirable mechanism of the eye, the ear, 
the heart, the mysterious circulation of the vital 
fluid, the lungs, the nerves, the muscles, and all 
the innumerable wonders of the animal economy, 
and not be deeply impressed with the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Almighty Creator! 
Tis true, the obstinate and rebellious heart may 
resist the impressions which the contemplation of 
such amazing objects is ealculated to produce, but 
it is obviously their natural and appropriate ten- 
dency to enlarge and elevate the mind which will 
yield to their influence. By constant reflection and 
meditation upon such subjects, the mind should be 
brought into a most happy train of thought, con- 
cerning which, it is said by an eminent philoso- 
pher, that if one train of thought be more desira- 
ble than another, it is that which regards the phe- 
nomena of nature, with a constant reference to a 
Supreme, Intelligent Author. To him who has 
made this the ruling, habitual sentiment of his 
mind, “ The world thenceforth becomes a temple 
and life itself one continual act of adoration. In 
every thing, he beholds the wisdom, grandeur, and 
glory of the Creator, and finds— 


‘ Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in every thing.’” 


It may be said, that all this is theory and specu- 
lation. 


Let us then look for a moment at the facts of the 
case. Are not the statements made above, cor- 





roborated by the general character of enlightened 
and intelligent physicians? Have not those who 
have drawn deepest from the wells of Medical 
Science, and have been the most active and suc- 
cessful practitioners, been remarkable for their hu- 
manity and benevolence, their philanthropy and 
piety * Will not the names of Boerhave, Haller, 
Rush, Goode and Meade, be held in grateful re- 
membrance by mankind, as long as virtue and ac- 
tive benevolence are esteemed in the world ; while 
their characters go far to prove that the prelimi- 
nary studies of the profession, and the most rigid 
exercise of its practical duties are highly condu- 
cive to the cause of humanity and religion. What 
then must be thovght of that imputation of hard- 
heartedness and indifference to human suffering, 
which has been often thrown out against Medical 
ment Will engaging daily in acts of benevolence 
and charity—diffusing happiness and comfort among 
the distressed and afflicted, produce brutality and 
insensibility of soul? Better were it then to keep 
aloof and afar off from the sick and the dying, and 
give not even a cup of cool water to wet the fe- 
verish lip or cool the parched tongue. We know, 
it is true, that the vividness of the passive impres- 
sions is diminished by repetition; but it is a well 
known fact in the philosophy of the human mind, 
that in proportion as the passive impressions are 
weakened, the activ? habits are strengthened and 
become more thoroughly wrought into the charac- 
ter. The physician who is accustomed to scenes of 
sickness and of death, is not so much agitated and 
excited at the appearance of pain and distress, as 
one who has never witnessed such spectacles ; and, 
is it not well that such is the caset While all 
around the couch of the dying friend or relation 
are overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, he alone 
remains undisturbed and composed, the only one 
qualified to administer to the wants of the suffering 
patient. He is prompt to render his assistance on 
every occasion which calls for it, and has acquired 
such an active habit of benevolence that to refuse 
to those who need it, would be doing the greatest 
violence to his nature. . Not long since, in reading 
a beautiful and interesting little romance, entitled 
‘* Pieciala,” the principle just alluded to was beau- 
tifully illustrated in a few sentences, which I hope 
to be excused for quoting. In allusion to the priests 
who were constantly in the habit of attending the 
sick in prisons, and being present at the execution 
of the prisoners, the author remarks as follows, 
says the scorner, “ Hardening their hearts under 
the cuirass of habit, these officials become utterly 
insensible. They forget to weep with the con- 
demned—they forget to weep for them; and the 
routine of their professional exhortations has nei- 
ther grace nor inspiration in its forms of prayers.” 

In reply to this accusation—(the same that is 
brought against physicians,) the auihor remarks : 
“Jn place of this ‘ man of sorrows and acquainted 
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with grief—in place of this humble Christian, 
whe has made himself the comrade of the execu- 
tioner, summen a new priest to the aid of every 
criminal ! It is true, he will be more deeply moved ; 
it is true, his tears will fall more readily—but 
will he be more capable of the task of imparting 
consolation? His words are rendered incoherent 
by tears and sobs; his mind is distracted by agi- 
tation.” 

It is thus, under the influence of this habit of 
active benevolence, that the Medical Profession 
has, perhaps, furnished as many examples of active 
and enlightened humanity as any other. It is in- 
deed truly gratifying to the high-minded and libe- 
rally educated physician, to read the glowing eulo- 
gies of his Profession by the most learned and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of other professions, and 
whose testimony, therefore, is disinterested.. We 
shall quote a few passages from some of these dis- 
tinguished writers, not because we believe the Pzo- 
fession needs them for the support of its high cha- 
racter, but to silence the objections of many of the 
prejudiced and illiberal enemies to the votaries of 
Medical Science. The celebrated Samuel John- 
son, the master of English Literature, has made 
the following remarks ig reference to the members 
of the Medical Profession: ‘‘1 believe every man 
has found in physicians great liberality and dignity 
of sentiment—very prompt effusion of beneficence, 
and willingness to exert a lucrative art where there 
is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this character, 
the college of physicians in London published an 
edict requiring all the fellows, candidates and licen- 
tiates to give gratuitous advice to the poor.” 

The following is another extract from the pen of 
a distinguished author: ‘“ There is not a profes- 
sion of greater utility and influence than that of 
the physician. Those men judge wisely who select 
this profession as one which will enable them, to 
the fullest extent, to indulge the promptings of 
benevolence towards their fellow beings, and, at 
the same time, gratify the ardor of a mind smitten 
with the love of science ; and the quack, whose 
mind has never been open to the beauties of phy- 
siological science, is but a guilty trifler with life 
and health.” 

A celebrated English divine has remarked that 
‘* deeply learned in philosophy, well versed in polite 
letters, adorned with arts, and graced with social 
accomplishments, and above all, tinctured with hu- 
manity, they have charmed in the common inter- 
course of conversation, and approached the sick 
bed with the appearance of guardian angels.” 

I shall make only one more quotation, which is 
from the pen of the distinguished Dr. Gregory, in 
his interesting and valuable treatise on the duties 
and qualifications of a physician. The quotation is 


rather long, but the sentiments are so just and so 


“The study of Medicine, of all others, should 
be least suspected of leading to impiety. An inti- 
mate acquaintance with the works of nature, raises 
the mind to the most sublime conceptions of the 
Supreme Being, and at the same time dilates the 
heart with the most pleasing views of Providence. 
The difficulties that necessarily attend all. inquiries 
into a subject so disproportionate to the human 
faculties, should not be suspected to surprise a 
physician, who, in his practice, is often involved 
in perplexity, even in subjects exposed to the ex- 
amination of hissenses. There are, besides, some 
peculiar circumstances in the profession of a phy- 
sician which should naturally dispose him to look 
beyond the present scene of things and engage his 
heart on the side of religion. He has many op- 
portunities of seeing people, once the gay and the 
happy, sunk in deep distress, sometimes devoted to 
a painful and lingering death, and sometimes strug- 
gling with the tortures of a distracted mind. Such 
afflictive scenes, one would imagine, might soften 
every heart not dead to every feeling of humanity, 
and make it reverence that religion which alone 
can support the soul in the most complicated dis- 
tresses—that religion which teaches us to enjoy 
life with cheerfulness and resign it with dignity.” 

Thus, by an appeal to reason and to facts, and 
to the testimony and opinions of distinguished wri- 
ters, we have endeavored to wipe off the imputa- 
tion, so often cast upon the Medical Profession, 
that the study and practice of Medicine tend to 
the production of skepticism, infidelity and inhu- 
manity among its votaries. 

But here, we are compelled to admit, that there 
are many lamentable exceptions to the rule, even 
among those of the profession who have been liberally 
educated. Thesame may be said of every profes- 
sion, even that which isthe most sacred. There are 
mean and vicious men in every avocation of life. 
And, besides, there are many Medical men, who, 
from natural inability to comprehend the principles of 
science, or from too great indolence to study them 
with attention, have been the cause of much injury 
to the community, and likewise to the character 
of the profession. But, alas! how much is the 
honorable title of Doctor degraded by that set of 
men, who have never looked into an anatomical 
book—who know nothing of the internal, compli- 
cated structure of the human system—who have 
never studied the first principles of human physi- 
ology—who know not even the meaning of the 
word chemistry-—-who have not learned even the 
rudiments of a common education ; and, yet, as if 
by magic, these gentlemen in a few weeks become 
learned doctors, and are employed by some of the 
most intelligent ? and enlightened ? citizens of the 
community where they reside. If those men who 
have for years devoted their days and nights to 





beautifully expressed, that I believe they will not 
be tedious to the reader. 





Medical studies, who have accurately traced out 
every nerve and bloodvessel in the human system, 
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who have traversed the wards of hospitals year after 
year, and enjoyed constant opportunicies of seeing 
patients afflicted with every variety of disease to 
which human nature is heir, who have enlarged 
their minds by the cultivation of science and useful 
knowledge on nearly all subjects,—if such men 
acknowledge that the science of Medicine is in- 
volved in many intricacies and difficulties that must 
forever remain unravelled, what must be thought 
of those ignorant pretenders, who steam their 
patients to death—pour down their noxious drugs, 
without rule or reason, and thus become guilty tri- 
flers with life and healtht Can language afford 
epithets sufficiently strong to apply to this infamous 
and detestable race of men? Thousands of our 
fellow creatures have been brought to a premature 
grave, by the administration of their ill-timed and 
poisonous nostrums. ‘The high-wayman, too lazy 
and rascally to gain his living by an honest calling, 
will rob his fellow-man of his money, but may 
spare his life. ‘The quack, or steam-doctor, too 
lazy to work, ditch or dig, and too ignorant and 
uneducated to make his living in any other way, 
will raise his steam, gather up his pepper, lobelia 
and number sixes, and not only rob his poor delu- 
ded victim of his money, but his health and life ih 
the bargain. Do not such men deserve the severest 
penalties the law can inflict ? 

“ Void of all honor, avaricious, rash, 

This daring tribe compound their boasted trash, 

Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill, 

All tempt the sick to try the lying bill.” 

We hope to be excused for venting our indigna- 
tion against a set of men which every reflecting 
and intelligent member of the community must 
contemn from the very bottom of his heart. Such 
men, however, will always be encouraged as long 
as ignorance prevails in the world; but, shall we 
not exert all our influence to bring about that period, 
when all humbuggery, quackery and trickery shall 
be supplanted by the exercise of sound common 
sense, and the diffusion of liberal and enlightened 
principles, and when the dignified and elevated 
character of the Medical Profession shall be pro- 
perly appreciated by every member of the com- 
munity ¢ 


Memphis, Tenn., 1843, Mepicus. 





MORNING. 


BY THOMAS J. GEORGE. 
Away, away o’er the mountain height, 
To catch the beams of morning light; 
To meet the sun at break of day, 
O’er the mountain height, away, away. 


The huntsman hies at earliest dawn 
To follow the stag on woody lawn ; 
On bounding steed as light as fay, 


The gay milk-maid, with blithesome glee, 
Trips lightly o’er the grassy lea, 

Merrily carrolling the sweet lay, 

O’er the mountain height, away, away. 


This is the poet’s and painter’s hour, 
When simple Nature wields her power ; 
When fancy, lit by Sol’s first ray, 

O’er the mountain height, he flies away. 


Away, away, o’er the mountain height, 
To catch the beams of morning light ; 
To meet the sun at break of day, 

O’er the mountain height, away, away. 





MAN NOT MADE TO MOURN. 


Where-e’er in being’s history, inquisitive, I turn, 

In living characters I see, Man is not made to mourn. 

The silent teachings of the soul, and life’s more ample chart, 
Accordant each with Nature’s scroll, this self-same truth 
impart. 


To Amazonia’s torrid clime, to Norway’s stormy coast, 
To where the banian and the lime, an India’s soi! do boast, 
To isles that stud the boundless main, turn, ask if even 
there 

Less happiness is known than pain, less joy than biting care. 


The rill that prattles at my feet, yon star that glows apart, 

This — of twilight’s hour—this beat of fainting Nature’s 
eart, 

And Hesper’s robes displaying tints, richer than Art em- 

_ ploys, 

Alike my musing mind convince that man is made for joys. 


Days have I seen in gloom go down, e’en as in gloom they 
rose, 

But of the many days which crown the year, how few like 
those ! 

So have I seen among mankind, souls lost in clouds of 

gloom, 

Passing, to every pleasure blind, thro’ sorrows to the tomb : 


But wouldst thou draw the lesson hence that man is made 
for sighs? 

Pause, and behold, mid life’s events, how far between ills 
rise. 

Do sights of anguish and of woe ever before thee start, 

To cause the tear’s incessant flow, and rudely wring the 
heart? 


Cease, mourner, then, thy sorrowing plaint, rejoice, thou 
may’st have one, 
Whose friendship’s worth, not words can paint, when earth 
seems drear and jone, 
And — to him, who dares his God and Heaven’s decrees 
eny, 
To monty whilst writhing ’neath the rod of justice from on 
igh. 


Why to the human soul are given those longings after bliss, 

Quenched only at the founts of Heaven, tho’ born in worlds 
like this? 

Why shun we scenes of wretchedness, why start at sounds 
forlorn, 

Of misery and wild distress, if we are made to mourn? 


When sorrows round our pathway fall, ’tis to impart a zest 

To joys which otherwise would pall, orcome unprizedat best. 

The pens od sickness, want and care, is not for sorrows 
made, 

But to rejoice that he may bear what Heaven on him has laid. 


A tho’t is y to cheer the soul when earth farewell she 
pay’th, 

When b> gt bewildering shadows roll] before the star of 
aith, 

That, if our days below have been filled up with sighs and 
tears, 





O’er the mountain height, away, away. 


We're formed, when freed this world of sin, to joys thro’ 
endless years. O. K. 
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RIEGO; OR, THE SPANISH MARTYR, 


A PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS, 


That man must be dead to every elevated thought and 
every generous sentiment, who does not feel \ndignation 
and sorrow in considering the Tragic CLose OF THE 
Great Drama OF THE Spanish REVOLUTION ; the rise 
of which excited so much interest, and inspired so much 
hope.— Westminster Review. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The theme attempted in this drama, is the Revolution in 
Spain—that of 1820—and more particularly the fate of its 
ill-starred champion, Rizco. No event, probably, ever 
more deeply excited the public sympathy. ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing its disgraceful termination,” as has well been ob- 
served by a powerful writer, “the Spanish Pevolution, 
from the magnitude of the interests involved in its success 
or failure, ‘and from the nature of the experiment, must be 
regarded as one of the most tremendous catastrophes which 
are to be found recorded in the history of our time.” 

The author’s object has been to present some of the most 
interesting incidents and prominent actors, in that glorious, 
though unfortunate struggle. He will not say that he has 
followed history in every particular, with scrupulous exact- 
ness. But the principal seenes and traits of character,— 
the various fortune of the Revolutionary contest—the 
stormy debates in the Cortes—the artful villainy of Saez— 
the treachery of Abisbal, Ballasteros, and Morillo—the 
falsehood, cruelty and pusillanimity of Ferdinand ViI— 
the energy and persevering constancy of Mina—the patri- 
otic devotion and execrable assassination of the Great Chief 
of the Revolution—and the tenderness and distress of his 
wife—will be found sufficiently sustained by authentic 
narratives, or contemporary opinion. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


Rieco, Military Chief of the Revolutionary party, called the 
Liberals. 

MINA, 

QuiROGA, Officers, attached to the same party. 

Banos, 


ARGUELLES, Civil Chief of the same. 


Rots, } Ultra Liberals: Members of the Corte. 


Diaz, a youth: son of Porlier who was slain in a previous 
civil war. 

Ferpinanp VIL., King of Spain. 

VinveEssa, his Confessor. 

Saxz, also Confessor to the King, and afterwards Prime Min- 
ister, 

AvaGon, Commander of the Life-Guard. 

Cuamorro, King’s buffoon. 


ABISBAL, Officers : originally attached to the Libe- 
BALLASTEROS, > rals, but who deserted to the Serviles, or 
MoRILLo, King’s party. 


A Nunc1o, from Rome. 
Uearre, a familiar of the Inquisition. 
RomvALDO, a monk turned Soldier. 


Dona Tueresa, Wife of Riego. 
Dona Luciz, Widow of Porlier. 
INEz, attendant on Dota Theresa. 
Soldiers, Courtiers, Ladies, Monks, Attendants. 
SCENE: Madrid. 












































[The subjoined dialogue seems to have been intended as 
the conclusion of the 2nd Act. Whether withheld by the 
direction of the author, or inadvertently omitted, we do not 


know. We give it as we find it.] 


[Ezeunt Rreco and Soldiers with Kine FerDINanD guard- 
ed. Drum, &c. Playing Rieco’s Hymn.] 


Manent Satz: The Noncio. 


Saez. O conscientious! Justice-loving traitor ! 
O law-revering outlaw ! 


Nun. Merciful withal, 
His sovereign lives to attest. 
Saez. He doth—He doth— 


And to requite his subject’s clemency. 
I laugh to see this valiant rebel marching 
Thus gaily to his doom. 


Nun. Rebels are they 
Who fail: success makes heroes. 
Saez. He hath failed ! 


| 
| 


Foregone the vantage his rash valor won, 
And left unplucked the fruits of victory. 
Will Fortune, think’st thou, smile again on him 


Who slights her favors ? 

Nun. Did she not shield 
Him from the bravo’s steel ? 

Saez. Mina had'struck 
The mutinous ruffian down. 

Nun. Leaves she not now 
His monarch in his power? 

Saez. A bootless bounty : 


Mina had rolled the monarch’s crowned head 
Beside his feet. Romantic fool ! 
Nun. Would that he were! 
Not so, Saez, the world doth rate him. 
Saez. True: in its mawkish phrase, a generous hero! 
And such kind nature meant him, but o’erdid 
Her work, stifling the hero’s qualities 
With seed of loftier virtues. Brave, she made him; 
Ambitious :—Aye, he would be great; but yet 
Would shun the crooked paths which lead to greatness, 
Lo! Clad in Honor’s time-worn coat of mail, 
And brandishing on high, the rusty lance 
Of Justice, like La Mancha’s crazy knight 
He sallies forth to right all wrongs ; aloud 
Chaunting the praises of the mountain nymph,— 
Sweet Liberty—a bold-faced wanton, ready 
To meet the ravisher’s embrace—in his 
Enchanted eye forsooth, a peerless angel. 
Nun. All Spain is mad. But prithee, if amid 
This wreck thou dost discern one ray of hope— 
Saez. Hope?—Triumph! Vengeance! Speedy ven- 
geance on 
Its guilty authors. Come: Your Eminence 
Ere long shall see the mystery solved, and find 
Our barque in trim to meet a fiercer storm. 
The trusty Pilot of the State who sees 
The rising whirlwind in the playful breeze 
Forewarned, forearmed, his helm serenely guides 
Thro’ starless nights, and mid tempestuous tides ; 
By Hope inspired beholds beyond the gloom is 
The brightening sky its cheering lights relume ; i. 
The winds that waked in wrath the mighty deep, 
Soft zephyrs gently fanning it asleep ; 








And its broad face a beaming mirror glow, 
Showing to th’ Heavens above a Heaven below. ie 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I.—AN APARTMENT IN THE PALACE. 
Saez; the NUNCIO ; meeting. 


Nuncio. How seems the fallen Monarch? 
Saez. Fallen, indeed ! 
The wretch his mother painted bim ; without 
One ray of virtue to relieve his blackness. 
By sworded rebels hedged around, hard by 
The wrangling Halt he sits, chilled, pale, aghast ; 
The image of a tortured heretic. 
The very rabble, awed by kings till he 
First broke the spell, scoff him as wont to scoff, 
The imprisoned brute whoshuns the lance-armed Picadore. 
While he to win their vulgar pity, shaking 
With terror, feigns—an ague fit. 
Nuncio. And will, 
To appease their wrath, again desert our cause. 

Saez. Outrun their asking; shut the Holy office ; 
Suppress our sacred order; and renounce 
Each attribute of King to keep the name. 

Nuncio. ’T were hard to say which most to be despised, 
Thy craven King or rebel dynasty. 

Saez. Already Britain’s Envoy turns his back 
In scorn upon our rabble court. 

Nuncio. Thus too 
The Nuncio should rebuke the Judas who 
Would twice betray his master. 

Saez. Nay, therein 
Thy zeal would err. True, Ferdinand hath twice 
Proved false to Rome’ yet never with her foes 
Once kept he faith: nor means it now. "Tis fear 
Alone doth make him treacherous. 

Nuncio. But is fear 
Excuse for treachery ? 

Saez. Fear is the traitor : 

Banish Fear ; He will be true again,— 
When the cold fit is off— 

Nuncio. I do believe 
His heart left free would ever cling to Rome. 

Saez. Must—as to life; so Rome should cleave to him. 
Fall when it may, the tottering throne of Spain 
Drags down St. Peter’s chair; and blind our wrath 
To shake the pillars which uphold them both. 

Nuncio. Thy wisdom is the lamp shall guide my steps. 

Saez. 

glory :— ; 
And Ferdinand be the besom in our hand 
To sweep her foes from Spain. 

Nuncio. But say, what means, 
Less than miraculous, to end his thrall ? 

Saez. 

same 
Which gave our meek society to sway 
The sceptre of the earth, and wield the keys _ 
Of Heaven: the same that served our great Loyola 
In straits more perilous, when piercing with 
A prophet’s eye the stream of fime, he spied 
Danger’s grim form beneath its placid surface. 
Our Church, tho’ builded on a rock, he knew 
Must meet conflicting winds of doctrine ; worse, 
The mining wave of infidelity : 
Its steeple, topped with the triumphant cross, 
He saw already trembling at the gate 
Of Heaven: the magic keys had lost their charm ; 
The boon, even of immortal bliss, dim shadowed 
Beyond the vale of Death, more faintly touched’ 
Man’s sluggish soul, than pleasures palpable 
To sense. The glory of the Holy See 


A brighter light shall guide us both; Rome’s 


Enough? All means which serve the end; the 


To quell her foes and save her rocking edifice :— 
That Key of Keys which opes the human breast. 


Nuncio. A weapon surer than the conqueror’s sword. 
Saez. More potent than the fabled lever—for 


It moves the world. Possessed of that, his followers, 
Knights of the Virgin, Soldiers of the Pope, 
Went forth to cope with men—and conquer them. 


Nuncio. In Saez’ hands it was aot jike to fail. 
Saez. Once found, it could not fail. Entering at will 
Sin’s secret chamber, I explored, unseen, 

Its dark recesses—read the Statesman craft ; 

The Hero’s fears ; the Patriot’s selfish schemes 

For public weal ; and found the paradox 

A truth—that virtue is but vice disguised. 

Vice,—a mean coin of basest metal,—passes 

Oft but for what ’tis worth; while virtue,— 

That same base coin with gilded coat,—is palmed 
Upon the world for solid gold. Pelf rules 

The mass: the elect by pride, ambition, and 

Vain glory swayed. Hence, Scipio was forbearing ; 
Lucretia chaste ; and Aristides just: 

Hence needy Cato spurned a bribe j and Curtius 
Leapt the gulf. 

Passing the common herd, 

I sought the aspiring chiefs; with odious truth 
Painted the changeful mob. Place, titles, gold,— 
Convincing proofs ;—gave to their eager hopes ;— 
And led them back by interest’s golden chain 

To duty. Well; let moralists declaim ;— 

Say, does not Heaven itself reward repentant guilt? 
Nuncio. The end doth sanctify the means ; and such 
The golden tenet of our Holy Order. 

Saez. In brief, for one whose prudish modesty 
Declined the boon he craved, thousands I found 
More honest who obeyed their hearts: for one 
Riego, scores of Abisbals. Thus count 

We onahost. The High Grandeza, prompt 

To serve the King, that they may rule the mass : 
The church, with pillars based upon the throne 

It proudly canopies, will lend its aid, 

Like Heaven’s magnificent dome to shelter that 

On which it rests: while those who won their way 
By noisest yells *gainst venal power will prove 
Power’s surest props. 


Nuncio. How doth my heart revive :— 
Well hast thou toiled. 
Saez. O that the King had nerve 


To bear him up! The very dogs who, if 

He flee, will bark and bite, would, were he firm, 
Turn their vilé backs, or lick his hand for favor. 
But soon our doubts must be resolved. Till then,” 
I bid your Eminence adieu! 


Nuncio. Heaven speed 
Good Saez! 
Saez. Short be the interval that parfs ns— 


Happy the moment we shall meet again. 
[Exeunr. 


SCENE II. 


The Hall of the Cortes. The Cortes insession: RieGo Presi- 
dent: The Liberals and Serviles on opposite sides : ABISBAL., 
BALLASTEROS, and MorRIu10 on the back benches ; A table 
with Papers: The Secretary reading. 


Sec. “ Spaniards! afaction rules your land which holds 
“Your King in durance ; menaces his life ; 
“ And taints with poisonous breath the air of France. 
«Tis time to check this anarchy which thus 
** Disturbs Spain’s and the world’s repose. But France 
“ Wars not with Spain. Your flag alone shall float, 





Inspired his thoughts: he sought,—and fownd,—the means 


“ Your provinces be ruled, in Ferdinand’s name. 
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‘“ Sprung from the Bourbon blood, I come to free 
‘* Your captive monarch ; save your suffering priests; 
** And rescue Spain from slavery. That done, 
‘“‘ We seek again our homes, proud to have restored 
“‘ Your happiness and honor.—Louis Antoine.” 
Riego. Seiiors! Ye’ve heard the high behests of France. 
Disclaiming war, already she hath forced 
Bidazoa’s neutral stream, and plants her foot 
Upon the neck of Spain. Like hungry wolves 
Adown the Pyrenees her legions rush 
Upon our plains, eager for Spanish blood. 
Aye! roused by th’ outery of a baffled tyrant, 
T he league of despots haste to avenge his cause. 
A second Bourbon comes to give us law ; 
And loose the hand of Spain’s unnatural son :— 
A parricide at heart. Shame! Tenfold shame 
On France! whose giddy sons erst seizing Freedom’s 
Torch, fired her holy temple, and would now, 
Breaking God’s primal law, wrap th’ earth in darkness. 
Must Spaniards quaff this cap of infamy ? 
Like passive slaves submit,—and be forgiven? 
Or trusting to the God of battles, teach 
The meddling Gaul, Spain needs no foreign hand,— 
And least of all a Bourbon’s—te maintain 
Her freedom or her honor. Seiiors! Your answer. 
Abis. Seiiors! A hundred thousand bayonets gleam 
O’er Spain: your wisdom, still may rescue her; 
Your rashness make her fields a lake of blood. 
Is war a pastime, think ye, to be played 
With empty coffers? troops half clothed, half armed, 
Dispirited? ’gainst numbers twice their own,— 
Whom one day’s march may bring upon Madrid? 
Banos. Who stops to count his country’s enemies ? 
*Tis not their valor :—treachery at home 
Invites them on. Were all who murmur true, . 
These skipping Gauls would show the morning sun 
Their homeward tracks upon the mountain snows. 
[Sev. Voices. True, Banos, true!] 
Ferrer. Aye! Seiiors! Well the Royal Duke hath said, 
A faction curses Spain :—a vile French faction 
ls it, longing to leap into his arms. 
Ruis. A foul conspiracy, hatched in the palace ; 
And this day, I trust, here to be strangled. 
Abis. Arrows when shot in air, are apt to fall 
Upon the bowman’s head. Abisbal’s honor 
Questioned, here or elsewhere, finds a ready voucher. 
[ Touches his sword.} 
Ruis. Abisbal’s sword, which leaps not forth to meet 
The foes of Spain, will never daunt her friends. 
Riego. [Rings the bell.| Seitors! No place is this for 
warlike weapons 
Or bloody feuds. Ye wander from the question :— 
Your answer to the Duke. 
Ruis. What need of answer? Rather tear 
The canting manifesto into shreds! 
Then trample it beneath our feet—full in 
His envoy’s face—and send him hack to tell 
His Master. [Cheers.] 
Ferrer. Nay, best use the trashy stuff 
As wadding for our cannon, and so make 
It carry its own answer back ; ’twill go 
The quicker. 
Sevl. Voices. Right! Ferrer! Right! 
Morillo. Seiirs, this is no time for jests. 
Ballasteros. True, Morillo: nor will these air-gun pellets 
fright the French. 
Abis. The Duke still proffers peace: why spurn his 
friendship? 
Why doubt his royal word? 
Arguelles. I fear, my friends, 
Ye’re rash with our good King’s good Cousin and Brother. 





Hath he not led his Cordon Sanitaire 

Across our snowy barrier, here,—into 

The very midst of pestilence,—to fright 

It off with guns and trumpets? A laugh.] How then doubt 

His royal word—ye, who know princes are 

Mirrors of Truth and Honor? Mark ye, [Reads.] “ France 

“Wars not with Spain”—why, no! She doth but send 

Her hundred thousand bayonets to ensure 

Our peace! She would have us free—free as herself,— 

And sends her hundred thousand slaves to teach us 

Freedom! She would annul our naughty law ; 

Giving instead, sage pandects—much approved, 

At Laybach and Troppau. She is our friend ; 

Our ally : come to rescue Spain from—Spaniards— 

And give her to the care of Gauls and Calmucks! [ Cheers 
from the Liberals.} 

How can we thank enough such friends who, from 

Sheer love, would force us to be free? Wage war 

To give us peace ;—and only cut our throats 

To make us happy! But why—why this vile 

Hypocrisy expose, seen and despised 

By every honest heart? ’Tis Liberty, 

My friends—that, that’s the pestilence whose sprea d 

These holy allies dread—what tyrant doth not ? 

O, shame! that England—Sidney’s England—views 

With freezing look the death-strife of a people 

Left by the world—in the world’s cause—alone, 

To meet the damned conspiracy of Kings. 

But spite of open foe and treacherous friend 

Spain shall be free. Let the proud Bourbon come ! 

When France appeals to her crusading Saint, 

Spain shall invoke her God—the God of Justice— 

Who crowned her arms at Roncesvaux and Quentin. 

[Cheers from the Liberals.] 


i TAMAS eee re sarge + 





{Several members of the King’s party rise to speak. 
Enter at the door of the Ante-chamber Saez and a MEs- 
SENGER. | 


Officer. A message from his Majesty ! 
Riego. Be seated, 
Sefiors! the royal message claims precedence. 


[ The MESSENGER advances and hands a paper to the SkEc- 
RETARY. Saez Remains.] 


Sec. [Reads.] ‘Our health yet needs reprieve from 
cares of state— 
‘“‘ We hope anon, in person, we may greet 
“The Cortes: meanwhile, through our trusty Saez, 
“« Near by, we'll hearken to your grievances, 
“If any such ye have, and thereupon 
“ Make known to ye our pleasure. I, the King. 
Ferrer. A fetch! a worn-out trick to dodge the law’s 
Pursuit. ”Tis but the King’s old malady ; 
A civil and most courtier-like complaint 
Which, at his bidding, comes and goes. 
Ruis. Don Joaquin &) 
Doth err : ’tis a rebellious ague which a 
lrreverently hath seized on Majesty ; 
Nor will yield save to mighty Angouleme. 
If Ferdinand contemn our summons, and 
Stand mute, ’tis proof of guilt. 
Arg. Whene’er the king 
Faileth in duty to the realm, the Charter 
Holds him no longer capable of rale ; 
And all his powers devolve upon the Cortes. 
Abis. His Majesty responds through Saez; and such 
His right. 
Riego. Of right the King doth sit among us: 
All others by courtesy alone. 
Abis. To one accused, the boon was ne’er denied 
To urge by proxy his defence ; would ye 
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Condemn, unheard? Or fear ye, Saez may 
Confound your learned orators? 

Ruis. In this 
The King’s free choice should be indulged :—then let 
Him hear through Saez’ ears, and speak by Saez’ mouth. 

{ Sevl. Voices.] Leave! Leave! a seat for Saez. 

Riego. If none gainsay, Don Victor is received. 

{Saez advances and takes his seat near the centre of the Hall.) 

Abis. {Taking off his hat.) Seiiors, let not unseemly 

haste o’erleap 
All courtesy. We hold the King as present ; 
Yet, sit we covered; and the threatning rod 
Retains its place. [AU of the King’s party take off their hats.) 

Ruis. Whence in Abisbal springs 
This new-born zeal for royalty? this deference 
For rank,—though held by wretches who disgrace it? 

I do remember now ; for Caius Cassar. 
His vile Courtiers claimed it,—and next, for that 
Far worthier brute, Czesar’s fourfooted consul. 
Riego. Remove the rod. | The rod is removed.} In all 
that doth concern 
The King, Don Victor hath free scope to speak. 

Saez. Thanks, Sejior : thanks to all. And now since ’tis 
Our Sovereign’s will, and Saez may therefore speak 
Freely in his behalf, I do demand 
On wkat pretence, the Father of his Country—{ Looks to- 

wards the inscription. |* 
Spain’s lawful Prince—for so has God ordained him— 
While toiling for God’s glory—and for Spain’s— 
By sacrilegious hands has thus been seized :— 
Even in the sanctuary of his palace ? 
Who here the mystery will explain ?—or who— 
Who vindicate the wtong?—I pause for answer. 

Arguelles. O' Specious ignorance! Don Victor Saez! 
The conscience-keeper of the King,—forgets 
The acts himself advised, from which even fiends 
Had shrunk appalled, and innocently asks, 

By what authority the victims dare 
Resist. , 
Ruis. [Asideto Ferrer.] Now Ferrerthat vile monk will 
face 
It out, the ravenous tiger doth the lamb 
Pursue for very kindness. 

Ferrer. (Aside to Ruis.| Aye: or swear 
Away the flying lambkin’s life, on plea 
Of thirsting for the tiger’s blood. 

Saez. Well parried : 

Arguelles shows his training, and would shun . 

The point which met might pierce too sharply. Not 

The King’s misdeeds the question now, as ye 

Would have it—but yours, my Sejors, yours. 
rant ! 

The law! The law! Ye stickle much’ for law— 

Which makes ye greater than your monarch: Aye! 

Your law! your law! 

Arguelles. And why may we, too, not 
Appeal to that high source whence tyrants falsely 
Deduce their fell prerogatives, and say— 

The law divine, with life impressed on all 
That breathe, taught us to stay the bloody arm 
Uplifted to destroy us ? 

Saez. Wisely doth 
Arguelles cite a law from mortal ken 
So far removed, none may disprove his reading. 

Arguelles. Vainly coth Saez deny a law all earth 
Attésts ; proclaimed in thunders, that the deaf 
May hear it: traced in characters of light 
The blind must see. The new born infant owns 


Your war- 


* In the Hall of the Cortes over the chair, is this inscrip- 
tion, ‘Fernando VH, Padre de la Patria.” 
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Its force, and vengeful insects oft have taught 

It to the doubting sage. But if alone 

Saez know not, or knowing, disavow 

Heaven’s holy law, Spain’s written statute too 

Will he dispute—which holds all Spaniards, high 

And low, who foreign foes shall bring within 

Her realm, or aid them there, for outlawed traitors ? 

Saez. Who gave that law to Spain? Who but her kings! 
From them alone comes all its binding force. 

Monarchs make laws for subjects to obey : 

Not chains to bind themselves. Sovereignty needs 

Must be supreme ; and hence, above the law. 

The learned Arguelles scarce will question this. 

Arguelles. "Tis a sound tenet—strangely urged by Saez: 
For he must know, what Spain herself proclaims— 
[Points to inscription.}* That in the nation, not the King, 

resides 

That sovereignty he truly paints supreme. 

Ruis. [Aside to Ferrer.) The Jesuit’s answered now. 

Ferrer. Who conquers him 
Beats Lucifer. 

Saez. Error on error piled—is error still : 

Your boasted edict smacks of its earthy source. 

From human statutes kings derive no power ; 

Brook no restraint. From loftier fountains flow 

Their vast prerogatives. Ambassadors 

From God, they are a law unto themselves ; 

Or only that obey ordained by him 

Whose power they wield. 

Arguelles. Who plays the sophist now’ 
Point Saez to heaven, he cannot soar so high : 

To earth,—he cannot stoop so low. But now 

The sky’s dense curtain from his eye concealed 

Nature’s first law ; and now ’tis but a veil 

Of gossamer to show the tyrant’s patent. 

Monarchs ere now, who impiously have claimed 

A warrant from above for their misrule, 

Have fearfully been taught that not in Heaven 

Alone the power to check their mad caprice. 

Doth Saez forget that Athens at a blow 

Cut off her thirty tyrants ? Tarquin ;—Cesar ;— 

Have they not each immortalized a Brutus? 

England struck off a Stuart’s head; and France, 

A Bourbon’s. [Murmurs.] Yet were Charles and Louis 

patterns 

Of every excellence compared with —— 

Members of the Kings’ Party. Treason! Treason! 

Liberals. Hear, hear! Proceed. 

Arguelles. Must [ not paint a tyrant 
Lest some should say—TI know the picture ? 

Reego. [Rings bell.] Proceed. 

Arguelles. _ 1f such did merit death, then What his due 
In whom ¢oncentres every vice—[murmurs}—to form 
{Murmurs.} A monster—[confused cries of ‘‘ Treason” — 

“« Order” —** name him” —“ naine him.””} 

A sensual, treacherous, bloody monster— 

Saez. Name him— 

Arguelles. His name doth stare us in the face. [ Points 

to inscription. Great confusion ; cries of ** Treason !” 
Brave Arguelles !} 
Riego. Order must be restored. [Rings bell.) 
[Arguelles takes his seat.] 

Ruis. [Aside to Ferrer.] A home thrust—Ferrer. 

Poor Saez! He’s sadly gored. Stone still—Dead! dead! 
Ferrer. Lo, then, a miracle } The dead hath risen ! 
Saez. And comes Arguelles here—before the world— 

To chaunt thé praise of regicides and traitors ? 

To preach rebellion, and to draw his text 


*In front of the lower gallery is inscribed “ La Sobe- 
rania reside éssencialmente en la Nacion.” 
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From distant land and age remote ? Our country, 
Heaven be praised, shapes not her polity 
By foreign models; nor doth precedents 
Supply to prop the canse of anarchy. 

_Arguelles. Thanks, thanks to Saez, who lauds her 

bright example. 

Till Monks became her masters, in what region 
Of the earth dwelt spirits more bold and free. 
Abjured the creed by their degenerate sons 
Espoused. Stern Arragon, with rugged hand, 
Seating his monarch on the throne, this lesson 
Taught him.—J, whose power surpasses thine, 
Make thee my king, provided thou respect’ st 

My rights: if not—Not. And his lovely partner, 
The fair Castile, in her unwedded prime, 

Brutal Orduno and the stubborn Henry 

Stript of the regal robe? Who here so base 
Would justify their crimes, or mourn their fate ? 
Such be his doom, who, to a nation’s ruin, 

Shall power pervert, confided for its good. 

Saez. And who doth here indict his lawful King ? 

Or what the mighty crimes he could commit 

At which his factions subjects dare take umbrage ? 


Our sires 


Arguelles recounts various acts of Royal misrule and op- 
pression : 


Saez. Such rant in PLaza mayor, would, methinks, 
Find fitter audience. * * The proofs—the proofs ! 


Thus challenged R1eeo stéps forth, and produces the king’s 
letter to Angouleme—found on his Chaplain, VinveEssa. 
Various punishments are proposed—death, deposition, 
exile, &c. ;—but finally, through the treachery of Abisbal, 
Ballesteros, and Morillo, the King is acquitted. He is 
then conducted by Mina from the Ante-chamber through 
the hall ; where terrified by the stern resolution of Riego, 
Mina, &c., to obtain some pledges for future security to 
Spain, he gives such as content the greater part of the 
Liberals, and retires, amid the acclamations of the popu- 
lace. Riego, Mina, &c., hold a short colloquy secretly 
watched by Saez. Without are hecrd shouts of “* Death 
to the nation?” Down with Riego ?” &c. 


Mina. Hah! Hearken to 

Your doom and Spain’s. Ye are duped, and all is lost. 
Riego. Never! while Mina wears a sword. 
Mina. A toy! 


An idle toy, sleeping within its sheath, 

When forth it should have leapt to rescue Spain. 
Riego. Think’st not, my friend, that Spain may yet be 

safe, 

Her councils shaped by Arguelles ? 
Arguelles. Rather say 

Her forces led by thee and Mina. 
Mina. Tush! 

A feint! the monk and his bribed minions laughed 


To see ye duped. ; 
Arguelles. This night the pledge redediien. 
Mina. But, say ‘tis forfeit? 


Riego. Let him play us false : 
Isla’s brave band—thy Navarrese—at call :— 
Thy sword will do its office ; aye, and mine 
Shall hew the marble from his heart whereon 
To build Spain’s peace. 
Mina Now spring my hopes afresh. 
Riego. Short breathing time is left us to prepare. 





FEeRDINAND’s terrors vanish on reaching his Palace. There 
he receives the gratulations of his courtiers on his tri- 
umph over the Liberals. 


lst. Courtier. 

2nd Cour. A rout! A rout! 
K. Ferd. Sooth, twas no less: All Madrid 

Greeted our triumph. Heard ye the shouts? - 

1st. Cour. No voice did cheer more loudly than my own. 
2nd. Cour. One sounded ’bove the rest—* Long live 


A glorious victory ? 


the King !” 
*T was mine. 
lst. Monk. “ Death to the Nation!” That the note I 


raised, which drowned the rest. 
3rd Cour. But marked ye how 
That note was lost when on yet higher key 
“ The King! The Absolute King!” burst from my lips, 
And straight was echoed by a thousand tongues. 
Chamorro. Chamorro spied ye; burrowing ’mid the 
crowd ;— 
’Till rose the cry, “‘ Riego comes !” ** Ah, Mina!” 
And then, like mice, away ye scampered. Pshaw! 
Pshaw ! God ne’er made your peers and monks for soldiers. 


The Courtiers having dispersed, a scheme is planned by 
Saxz for the seizure of the chiefs of the Liberals— 
to which, having been absolved from his oaths by the 
Pope’s Nuneto, the King readily assents. 

The scene changes to Rigeco’s house. After a brief dia- 
logue, during which Rigeco presents D1az with the 
sword of bis father [Por.ieR,] the latter retires with 
leave to join the band of Isla, and Dona THERESA 
enters : 


Doria Theresa. Some spirit sure of evil haunts the 
house. 


But now Diaz I met—like thee—quite lost 

In thought. In soldier trim proudly he past 

As tho’ he knew me not. Almost I fancied 

’T was Porlier’s self! [Sighs.] 

Riego. In form and feature :—aye, 
In every generous quality of soul,— 

The living image of his murdered sire ! 

Yes: Such my earliest friend, when our young hearts, 
Smit with the love of ancient lore, and fired 

By deeds of ancient glory, first communed 

In Salamanca’s learned halls, and vowed 

Immortal enmity to tvrants '|—Blasted 

Were all his buoyant hopes! And Freedom mourns 
His fall ! 

Dona The. But Hope may point to Porlier’s friend 
And to his orphan boy, whom Heaven hath spared 
To twine around our hearts, and emulate 
His father’s virtues. Say, lives not your Portier 
Still in our Diaz? 

Riego. Fond illusion! Yes ; 
T’ll cherish it, and think ’tis Porlier’s self, 
Surviving in his son t’ avenge his country’s 
Injuries and his own. 

Dota The. [Sighing deeply.| A thorny path 
I fear must yet be trod by him and thee. 


In the midst of these fearful anticipations, the expected 
summons to meet the King’s council, arrives. Rieco 
attends the Messengers, and is treacherously conveyed 
to a dungeon of the Inquisition. 





Mina. Minutes shall do the work of hours. 





[Enp or Act III.] 
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THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


PHILADELPHIA: LEA AND BLANCHARD. 


We noticed the first part of this publication in 
a former No. It has reached Part III—on better 
paper and larger type, than the New-York publi- 
cations. This also is a very valuable, cheap and 
useful work—for 25 cents the No. Formerly, 
Philadelphia was the great mart for books. But 
New-York, with her greedy appetite that is swal- 
lowing up every thing, has stretched forth her 
hands, through the Messrs. Harper, after this branch 
of trade also. We are glad to see the well-known 
and enterprising publishers of Philadelphia, dispu- 
ting the palm of cheap literature with her rival sis- 
ter, New-York. Messrs. Lea & Blanchard could 
not have been more fortunate in their selection of 
a work, than they have been in that of this Ency- 
clopedia. We have not space at present for more 
than one extract—intending to make others from 
future No’s. And, as earthquakes have been rife 
of late—we will let Murray’s Geographical Ency- 
clopedia speak for itself on that subject : 

“ On earthquakes, and the changes they produce 
on the earth’s surface. Werner distinguishes two 
kinds of earthquakes. Some, he says, appear to 
be connected with a particular volcano, and to have 
their focus in the same region as it. They are 
only felt to the distance of a few leagues around, 
and their paroxysms are almost always connected 
with those of the voleano. Others, which appear 
to have their focus at a much greater depth, and 
whose effects are much greater, are propagated to 
immense distances with incredible celerity, and are 
felt almost at the same time at points thousands of 
miles distant from each other. Some of the latter, 
however, approach the former, and are still con- 
nected with volcanic phenomena. ‘Thus, during 
the zarthquake which overturned Lima in 1746, 
and which was one of the most terrible that has 
been recorded, four voleanoes opened in one night, 
and the agitation of the earth ceased. 

“ Unwersality of earthquakes. If in the more 
violent we include the slighter agitations of the 
earth’s surface in particular places, earthquakes 
may be said to be universal or general, and we 
may affirm that no considerable country is entirely 
exempted from them. Sandy deserts and fertile 
regions, primitive, secondary, and tertiary hills, 
extensive plains, and even marshy districts but lit- 
tle elevated above the level of the sea, afford no 
protection against these destructive phenomena, 
which are equally prevalent in cold, in temperate, 
and in tropical climates. They are, however, 
generally considered more frequent near to coasts ; 
thus Syria, the coasts and islands of Asia, Ame- 
rica, the European coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and Iceland, are most subject to them; while the 
plains of Africa, Asia and the North of Europe 
are least exposed. Viewing the whole earth, and 





including every slighter agitation, earthquakes ap- 
pear to be exceedingly numerous, and it may be 
maintained that not a week passes in which the 
earth’s surface in some place or other is not more 
or less agitated. The great number of concus- 
sions observed in civilized countries, and the fact 
that some districts are constantly agitated by them, 
entitle us to draw the conclusion. ‘Their return in 
the places most subject to them, and in the places 
where they are less frequent, is not regulated by 
any precise period of time. Their appearance is 
not connected with any particular season of the 
year or state of the atmosphere, and they take place 
by day as well as by night. 

“ Phenomena of earthquakes. ‘The phenomena 
peculiar to earthquakes are in themselves suffi- 
ciently simple. ‘They consist in tremblings and 
oscillations of the earth’s surface, called shocks ; 
extending over greater or smaller tracts of country, 
and frequently following a particular direction. 
The shocks appear at first chiefly as perpendicular 
heavings ; then as horizontal undulations or oseil- 
lations ; lastly, in some instances, there is a vio- 
lent agitation: the motion is more or less rotatory. 
If to these we add the rending, slipping, rising and 
sinking of the ground, the violent agitations of 
the sea, lakes, rivers and springs; consisting, in 
springs, in their drying up or bursting forth with 
great violence; in lakes, rivers, and the ocean, 
in their falling and rising, and rushing backwards 
and forwards, owing to the sinking and rising of 
the land, we obtain an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal phenomena. As the subject is very inte- 
resting, we shall view it somewhat in detail, and 
under the following heads: 1. Shocks. 2. Extent 
of earthquakes. 3. Duration of shocks. 4. Mag- 
nitude of rents formed, and the phenomena con- 
nected with them. 5. Elevation and subsidence of 
the land. 6. Agitations in the sea. 7. Notice of 
particular earthquakes. 

“1. Shocks. The slightest shocks of an earth- 
quake, consisting of perpendicular heavings and 
horizontal undulations, commonly produce rents in 
houses, moving light objects in them, as articles of 
furniture. Persons unacquainted with the phe- 
nomenon, or who do not perceive it from the sub- 
terraneous noise resembling thunder which accom- 
panies it, feel unsteady while in their beds, but par- 
ticularly when sitting, and believe themselves seized 
with a sudden giddiness. The shocks proceed 
gradually to be more violent, and then they are 
very easily perceived even by the inexperienced. 
Then the most substantial buildings are shattered 
to pieces, and the inhabitants buried beneath their 
ruins: while buildings of a lighter construction are 
only rent, and very slender reed huts are least of 
all exposed to destruction. Jn some cases the 
fracturing, or as it were trituration, surpasses de- 
scription. Hence, for the plainest reasons, it is 
most dangerous to remain n houses or inhabited 
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places; but even the fields and mountains them- 
selves afford no perfect security, inasmuch as the 
fields frequently in some places open into fissures, 
and are rent asunder ; while mountains are not only 
rent, but slide down into the valleys, dam up rivers, 
form lakes, and cause inundations. Although the 
desolation produced by these convulsions exceeds 
all description, this is much more the case with the 
rotatory motions; a species of motion, however, 
the existence of which has been denied by some 
geologists. In proof of it, however, it may be 
mentioned, that during the earthquake of Catania, 
whose general direction was from S. E. to N. 
W., many statues were turned round, and a large 
mass of rock was turned 25° from South to East. 
But the rotatory motion was more strikingly ex- 
emplified in the earthquake at Valparaiso, on the 
19th November, 1822, by which many houses 
were turned round, and three palm-trees were found 
twisted round one another like willows. These ro- 
tatory motions of masses of rock are particularly in- 
teresting when viewed in connexion with the phe- 
nomena ef faults or shifts among strata in non-vul- 
canic districts. It is only the slighter earthquakes 
that pass by with asingle shock ; in most of them 
more shocks follow at short intervals, and for the 
most part the number is: proportioned to the vio- 
lence of the concussion. The first shock is some- 
times the most powerful, but the second is as often, 
if not oftener, equally violent. Further, the con- 
cussions are also repeated after longer intervals, 
as the earthquakes in Syria. that sometimes con- 
tinue for a number of months, with longer or shorter 
intermissions ; but the first catastrophe is generally 
the most violent and destructive. 

“2. Extent of earthquakes. It is the agitation 
of the sea that points out the great extent of the 
tracts of land convulsed by earthquakes. In this 
respect, the earthauake at Lisbon, in 1755, was 
the most remarkable and most violent that ever 
visited Europe. In consequence of it, by the con- 
cussion on the bottom, or momentary rising or up- 
heaving of the submarine land, the sea overflowed 
the coasts of Sweden, England, and Spain, and of 
the islands of Antigua, Barbadoes, and Martinique 
in America. In Barbadoes, the tide which rises 
only 28 inches, rose 20 feet in the bay of Carlisle, 
and the water appeared as black as ink, owing pro- 
bably to bituminous matter thrown up from the bed 
of the ocean. On the Ist of November, when 
the concussion was most violent, the water at Gua- 
daloupe retreated twice, and om its return rose in 
the channel of the island to a height of from 10 to 
12 feet. Similar appearances were. witnessed at 
Martinique. A wave of the sea, 60 feet high, 
overflowed a part of the city of Cadiz; and the 
lakes of Switzerland, such as Geneva, were ob- 
served to be in commotion six hours after the first 
shock. It is also remarkable that agitations were 
noticed in lake Ontario, in October, 1755. During 





the earthquake at Lima, 1586, a wave of the sea 
rose 84 feet high in the harbor of Callao. During 
the earthquakes in Calabria in 1783, the sea not 
only overflowed the coast and drowned many peo- 
ple, but was in general so much agitated that the 
guns on shipboard sprung from the deck to a height 
of several inches. 

“3. Slipping of mountains. Besides the com- 
mon operations of earthquakes already mentioned, 
others occur that do not immediately succeed the 
concussions, and therefore, happen less frequently. 
To these belong the sliding down of parts of moun- 
tains, as at Dobratch in 1345, and the falling to- 
gether of two mountains in Jamaica in 1692, by 
which the bed of a river was dammed up. In the 
latter place, a part of a mountain slid down and 
covered many plantations ; the city of Port Royal 
sunk to the depth of eight fathoms; and a plain of 
1000 acres fell in, with all the buildings upon it. 

“4, Duration of shocks. Single shocks fre- 
quently succeed one another very rapidly, and often 
after greater or smaller intervals of time ; they are 
occasionally single, frequently very numerous ; and 
in voleanic districts, shocks sometimes happen after 
a lapse of months or years, are then followed by 
longer or shorter intervals, and even periods of 10 
or 100 years. In regard to this, it is remarkable 
that since the earthquake which in 1204 shook 
Antioch, Damascus, and Tripoli, Syria was spared 
till the latter half of the seventeenth century, al- 
though no region of the earth suffers more from 
these destructive phenomena than that country. It 
is, in short, difficult to define the duration of a sin- 
gle shock. It is undoubtedly brief in general ; and 
in slighter shocks, witnessed by tranquil spectators 
and consequently observed with greater attention, 
it is not longer than a few seconds. In the greater 
convulsions, for instance at Lima, Caraccas, Cala- 
bria, Catania, Zante, Antioch, &c.; the time is 
reckoned from fifty seconds to one minute and five 
seconds, or indefinitely from a few minutes to a 
few seconds. When we consider how exceedingly 
distracted the attention is when the shock is first 
perceived, that the duration cannot be measured 
by means of a watch, but by supposition, and 
that by such a mode of computation we are in the 
habit of reckoning time much longer than it really 
is, we may with great probability conclade that the 
duration of a single shock does not go beyond a 
few seconds, and we may affirm that, at the most, 
it rarely exceeds half a minute. 

“5. Magnitude of rents formed by earthquakes. 
These vary from a few feet to many fathoms in 
extent. They have either a direction which is 
nearly straight or more or less winding, or they 
run in all directions from a centre. During the 
terrible Calabrian earthquakes of 1783, rents were 
formed of great dimensions; in the territory of San 
Fili there was formed a rent half a mile long, two 
feet and a half broad, and twenty-five feet deep ; in 
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the district of Plaisano, a rent, of nearly a mile in 
length, one hundred and five feet broad, and thirty 
feet deep opened; and in the same district two 
gulfs arose, one at Cerzulli, three quarters of a 
mile long, one hundred and fifty feet broad, and 
about one hundred feet deep; and another, nearly 
a quarter of a mile long, about thirty feet broad, 
and two hundred and twenty-five feet deep. Ulloa 
relates that in the earthquake of 1746, in Peru, a 
rent took place, which was two miles and a half 
long, and four or five feet wide. These rents 
sometimes close again; thus, in the year 1692, in 
the island of Jamaica, during an earthquake, the 
ground heaved like a boiling sea, and was traversed 
by numerous rents, two or three hundred of which 
were often seen at a time opening and closing ra- 
pidly again. 

“6. Elevation and subsidence of land during 
earthquakes. It is evident that, if the land js frac- 
tured and then traversed with vast rents by earth- 
quakes, that portion of the land will in some places 
sink and in others rise, and this not once but several 
times in the same place. In the year 1772, during 
an eruption of one of the loftiest mountains in Java, 
the ground began to sink, and a great part of the 
volcano, and part of the neighboring country, esti- 
mated to be fifteen miles long and six miles broad, 
was swallowed up. During the earthquake at Lis- 
bon in 1755, a new quay entirely disappeared ; 
thousands of the inhabitants had taken shelter on 
it, to be out of the reach of the tottering and falling 
buildings, when suddenly the quay sunk down with 
its thousands of human beings, and not one of their 
dead bodies ever floated to the surface. In the 
year 1692, during an earthquake in Jamaica, a 
tract of land about a thousand acres in extent sank 
down in less than a minute, and the sea immediately 
took its place. On the north side of the island 
several large tracts with their whole population 
were swallowed up, and a lake appeared in their 
place covering above athousand acres. Numerous 
examples of the upraising of the land by earth- 
quakes might be given; we shall enumerate a few 
of them. On the 19th of November, 1822, a most 
dreadful earthquake visited the coast of Chili; the 
shock was felt at the same time throughout a space 
of one thousand two hundred miles from north to 
south. When the country around Valparaiso was 
examined on the morning of the shock, it was found 
that the entire line of coast, for the distance of 
more than a hundred miles, was raised above its 
former level. . The area over which this upraising 
took place was estimated at one hundred thousand 
square miles: the rise upon the coast was from 
two to four feet ; at the distance of a mile inland, 
it was estimated from five to seven feet. On the 
18th of March in the year 1790, at St. Maria di 
Niscomi, some miles from Terranuovo, near the 
south coast of Sicily, a loud subterranean noise was 





after earthquakes were felt ; then the ground gradu- 

ally sunk down for a circumference of three Italian 

miles, during seven shocks, and in one place toa 

depth of thirty feet; as the subsidence was unequal, 

rents were formed, some of which were so wide 

that they could not be leaped over: this gradual 

sinking continued to the end of the month. About 

the middle of this period an opening took place in 

the subsiding land, about three feet in diameter ; 

through these, continued to flow, for three hours, a 

stream of mud, which covered a space sixty feet 
long and thirty feet broad; the mud was saltish 
and composed of chalky marl and a viscid clay, 
with fragments of crystalline limestone ; it smelt 
of sulphur and petroleum. On the 16th June 
1819, at Cutch, in Bombay, a violent earthquake 
took place, during which, independent of other 
changes, the eastern and almost abandoned channel 
of the Indus was much altered: this estuary was, 
before the earthquake, fordable at Luckput, being 
only a foot deep when the tide was at ebb, at flood 
tide never more than six feet ; but it was deepened 
at the fort of Luckput, after the earthquake, to 
more than eighteen feet at low water, showing that 
a considerable depression had taken place. The 
channel of the river Rann, was so much sunk that, 
instead of being dry as before, during that period 
of the year, it was no longer fordable except at 
one place ; and it is remarked by Captain Macmur- 
doch,—and the observation is of high geological 
import, as connected with the formation of valleys, 
of river districts, &c.—‘ should the water continue 
throughout the year, we may perhaps see an in- 
land navigation along the northern shore of Cutch ; 
which, from stone anchors, &c. still to be seen, 
and the tradition of the country, I believe to have 
existed at some former period.’ Sindree, a small 
mud fort and village belonging to the Cutch go- 
vernment, situated where the Runn joins the Indus, 
was overflowed at the time of the shock. The 
people escaped with difficulty, and the tops of the 
houses and walls are now alone seen above water. 
In the year 1790, in the Caraccas, during an earth- 
quake, a portion of granite soil sunk, and left a 
lake 800 yards in diameter, and from eighty to an 
hundred feet deep; it was a part of the forest of 
Aripao which sunk, and the trees remained green 
for several months under water. 

“7. Agitations of the sea. We have already 
noticed, in a general way, the agitations observed 
in the sea during earthquakes ; we shall now add 
some particulars illustrative of these motions. Du- 
ring the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, the sea rose 
along the coast of Spain; and at Cadiz it advanced 
in the form of vast waves sixty feethigh. At Lis- 
bon about sixty thousand persons perished. The 
sea first retired, and laid the bar dry ; it then rush- 
ed in, rising upwards of fifty feet above its ordi- 
nary level. At Kinsale, in Ireland, the sea rushed 





heard under the town just mentioned, and the day 


into the harbor, and invaded the land. At Tangier, 
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in Africa, it rose and fell eighteen times on the 
coast. At Funchal, in Madeira, it rose fifteen feet 
above high-water mark; although the tide, which 
ebbs and flows there seven feet, was then half ebb. 
Even ships at sea, a considerable distance from 
land, felt, in the midst of these convulsive motions, 
as if hurried across a ridge of rocks. This took 
place, to a distance of 100 or 270 nautical miles 
from the coast, during the earthquake at Lisbon in 
1816. During the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, the 
shock was felt at sea, on the deck of a ship to the 
west of Lisbon, and produced nearly the same feel- 
ing as on land. At San Lucar, the captain of the 
Nancy frigate felt his ship so violently agitated 
that he thought he had struck on the ground ; but, 
on heaving the lead, found he was in deep water. 
Captain Clark, from Derina, in N. lat. 36° 24’, be- 
tween nine and ten in the morning, had his ship 
shaken as if she had struck upon a rock, so that 
the seams of the deck opened. Dr. Shaw relates, 
that in 1724, being on board the Gazello, an Alge- 
rine ship of 50 guns, they felt such violent shocks, 
one after another, as if the weight of twenty or 
thirty tons had been let fall from a good height on 
the ballast. Schouten, speaking of an earthquake 
which happened in the Moluccas, says, that the 
mountains were shaken, and ships that were at 
anchor in thirty or forty fathoms’ water, were jerked 
as if they had run ashore, or come foul of rocks. 
Le Genil says, ‘ that ships at sea and at anchor suf- 
fer, during earthquakes, such violent agitations that 
they seem to be falling asunder; their guns break 
loose, and their masts spring.’ 

“8. Notices of particular earthquakes. A full 
account of all the principal earthquakes that are 


known would much exceed our limits; we shall,|. 


therefore, select only a few of the more interesting. 

** No part of Europe is more visited by earth- 
quakes than Italy and the neighboring islands. The 
first earthquake particularly worthy of notice was 
that which, in the year 63, destroyed Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. Since that period they have fre- 
quently visited Italy and Sicily, but much seldomer 
from A. D. 63 to the twelfth century, than from 
that period till modern times, that is, till the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Of these we shall 
describe one of the most recent in Calabria, and 
another of still later date in Sicily. 

“ Earthquake of 1783. The earthquake that so 
much affected Calabria, and destroyed the city of 
Messina, raged at unequal periods from the 5th of 
February till the 28th of March, 1783. According 
to Sorcia, its principal seat was the small town of 
Oppido in the neighborhood of Atramonte, a snow- 
covered peak of the Apennines. From this point, 
says Sir William Hamilton, around to a distance 
of twenty-five miles, comprehends the surface of 
country which suffered most, and where all the 
towns and villages were destroyed. If we describe 
the circle with a radius of seventy-two miles, it 





will include the whole country which was in any 
way affected by the earthquake. The first shock, 
on the 5th February, in two minutes threw down 
the greatest part of the houses in all the cities, 
towns, and villages from the western acclivities of 
the Apennines, in Calabria Ultra, to Messina in 
Sicily, and convulsed the whole surface of the 
country. Another shock, which took place on the 
25th of March, was nearly equally violent. The 
granite chain which extends through Calabria from 
north to south was but slightly agitated, the princi- 
pal shocks being propagated with a wave-like mo- 
tion through the tertiary sands, sand-stones, and 
clays, from west to east. It was remarked that the 
violence of the shock was greatest at the line of 
junction of the granite and tertiary rocks, occa- 
sioned probably by the interruption of the undula- 
tory movement of the softer strata by the harder 
granite. The granite range also prevented the 
passage of the shocks to the countries on the op- 
posite side of the mountain-range. About 200 
towns and villages were destroyed, more than one 
hundred hills slid down, fell together, dammed up 
rivers, and formed lakes: numerous rents, often of 
vast magnitude, were formed; many subsidences 
and also upraisings of the ground took place; and 
the general features of the country were so much 
changed that they could scarcely be recognized. 
Thus, in a very short space of time, the whole 
country was as much changed as if it had been 
exposed to common influences for many thousand 
years. The total number of human beings that 
perished was estimated at 100,000, and it was dif- 
ficult to find even distant relations to succeed to 
the property of some families. 

“ Earthquake of Lisbon in 1755. In no part of 
southern Europe has so tremendous an earthquake 
occurred as that which began on the Ist of Novem- 
ber 1755. On the morning of that day, at thirty- 
five minutes after nine, without the least warning, 
except a noise like thunder heard under ground, a 
most dreadful earthquake shook, by short but quick 
vibrations, the foundations of Lisbon, so that many 
of the principal edifices fell to the ground in an 
instant: then, with a scarcely perceptible pause, 
the nature of the motion changed, now resembling 
that of a wagon driven violently over rough stones, 
which laid in ruins almost every house, church, 
convent, and public building, with an incredible 
destruction of the people. It continued in all 
about six minutes. At the moment of its begin- 
ning, some persons on the agus, near a mile 
from the city, heard their boat make a noise as if 
it had run aground, though then in deep water, and 
saw at the same time houses falling on both sides 
of the river. Four or five minutes after, the boat 
made the like noise, caused by another shock, 
which brought down more houses. The bed of the 
Tagus was in many places raised to its surface. 
Ships were driven from their anchors, and jostled 
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together with great violence ; and the masters did 
not know if they were afloat or aground. The 
large quay, called Caez de Padra, was overturned, 
crowded with people, and sunk to an unfathomable 
depth in the water, not so much as one body after- 


ee 
——e 


The water came on in vast black mountains, white 
with foam at the top, and demolished more than 
half of the town at the bar called De Canala. 
The earth was observed to open in several places, 
and from the apertures flowed vast quantities of 












wards appearing. The bar was seen dry from 
shore to shore ; then suddenly the sea, like a moun- 
tain, came rolling in, and about Belem castle the 
water rose fifty feet almost in an instant; and had 





it not been for the great bay opposite the city, 


water. 


“ At Cadiz, in the same morning, some minutes 


after nine, the whole town was shaken with a vio- 
lent earthquake, which lasted about five minutes. 
The water in the cisterns under ground rolled back- 
which received and spread the great flux, the lower | wards and forwards. 


At ten minutes after eleven, 


part must have been under water. As it was it | a wave was seen coming from sea, eight miles off, 


came up to the houses, and drove the inhabitants to 
the hill. About noon, there was another shock, 
when the walls of several houses which were yet 
standing were seen to open from top to bottom more 
than a quarter of a yard, but closed again so e2- 
actly as to leave scarce any mark of jury. Itis 
remarked, that on the Ist of November, 1756, be- 
ing the anniversary of the fatal tragedy of this un- 
happy city, another shock gave the inhabitants so 
terrible an alarm that they were preparing for their 
flight into the country, but were prevented by seve- 
ral regiments of horse placed all around by the 
king’s orders. Many of the largest mountains in 
Portugal during the great earthquake were shaken 
as it were to their foundation, and many of them 
opened at their summits, split, and rent, and huge 
masses of them were cast down into the subjacent 
vallevs. The same dreadful visitation was expe- 
rienced at Oporto. We are told that at about forty 
minutes past nine in the morning, the sky being 
serene, was heard a dreadful hollow noise like 
thunder or the rattling of coaches over rugged 
stones at a distance; and almost at the same in- 
stant was felt a severe shock of an earthquake, 
which lasted six or-seven minutes, during which, 
every thing shook and rattled. It rent several 
churches. Jn the streets the earth was seen to 
heave under the people’s feet, as if inlabor. The 
river was also amazingly affected ; for in the space 
of a minute or two, it rose and fell five or six feet, 
and continued to do so for four hours. The river 
Douro was observed to burst open in some parts, 
and discharge vast quantities of air; and the agita- 
tion was so great in the sea, beyond the bar, that it 
was imagined the air got vent there also. 

“On the fatal day of the great earthquake of 
Lisbon, at Ayamonte, near where the Guadiana 
falls into the bay of Cadiz, a little before ten o’clock, 
immediately on a rushing noise being heard, a ter- 
rible earthquake was felt, which during fourteen or 
fifteen minutes damaged almost all the buildings. 
In little more than half an hour after, the sea and 
river, with all their canals, overflowed their bounds 
with great violence, laying under water all the 
coasts of the islands adjacent to the city and its 
neighborhood, flowing into the streets. T'he water 
rose three times, after it had as many times subsi- 
ded. One of the swells was at the time of ebb. 


at Jeast sixty feet higher than usual. 
against the west part of the city; at last it came 
upon the walls, beat in the breast-work, and car- 
ried pieces of eight or ten tons weight forty or 
fifty yards from the wall. 
gone, some parts that are deep at low water were 
left quite dry, for the water returned there with the 
same violence as it came. 


It lasted about two minutes. 
tery were seen to rise, others to sink, the earth heav- 
ing an undulating motion. Most people were 
seized with giddiness and sickness, and some fell 
down, others were stupified, though many that were 
walking or riding felt no motion, but were sick. 





It dashed 


When the wave was 


On the same eventful 
morning Gibraltar was agitated by an earthquake. 


The guns on the bat- 


The sea rose six feet every fifteen minutes, and 
fell so low that boats and all the small craft near 
the shore were left aground, as were numbers of 
fish. Ships in the bay seemed as if they had struck 
on rocks. The flux and reflux lasted till six next 
morning, having decreased gradually from two in 
the afternoon. 

‘“‘ This earthquake excited much attention, from 
the incredibly great extent at which slighter con- 
temporary shocks were experienced. ‘They ex- 
tended from Greenland and Iceland to Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, Britain, Switzerland, France, 
Spain, Morocco, Salee, Fez, Teutan, and even to 
the West Indies and the lake Ontario in North- 
America. 

“‘ However dreadful many of the earthquakes of 
Europe were, they bear no comparison with those 
which have desolated many parts of Asia. Pass- 
ing over those which were observed in the islands, 
on the eastern continent, and in the environs of 
the Caspian Sea, our attention is particularly drawn 
towards Syria, on account of the ravages it has 
frequently experienced. 

“ Gibbon, in the forty-third chapter of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, gives the follow- 
ing account of the earthquake that took place at 
Antioch in A. D. 526, May 30. ‘The near ap- 
proach of a comet may injure or destroy the globe 
which we inhabit; but the changes on its surface 
have been hitherto produced by the action of vol- 
canoes and earthquakes. The nature of the soil 
may indicate the countries most exposed to these 
formidable concussions, since they are caused by 
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subterraneous fires, and such fires are kindled by 
the union and fermentation of iron and sulphur. 
But their times and effects appear to lie beyond 
the reach of human curiosity, artd the philosopher 
will discreetly abstain from the prediction of earth- 
quakes, till he has counted the drops of water that 
silently filtrate on the inflammable mineral, <nd 
measured the caverns which increase by resistanée 
the explosion of the imprisoned air. Without as- 
signing the cause, history will distinguish the pe- 
riods in which these calamitous events have been 
rare or frequent, and will observe, that this fever 
of the earth raged with uncommon violence during 
the reign of Justinian. Each year is marked by 
the repetition of earthquakes, of such duration, that 
Constantinople has been shaken above forty days ; 
of such extent, that the shock has been communi- 
cated to the whole surface of the globe, or at least 
of the Roman empire. An impulsive or vibratory 
motion was felt: enormous chasms were opened, 
huge and heavy bodies were discharged into the 
air, the sea alternately advanced and retreated be- 
yond its ordinary bounds, and a mountain was torn 
from Libanus, and cast into the waves, where it 
protected, as a mole, the new harbor of Botrys, in 
Phenicia. The stroke that agitates an ant-hill, 
may crush the insect myriads in the dust ; yet, truth 
must extort a confession, that man has industriously 
labored for his own destruction. The institution 
of great cities, which include a nation within the 
limits of a wall, almost realizes the wish of Cali- 
gula, that the Roman people had but one neck. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand persons are said 
to have perished in the earthquake of Antioch, 
whose domestic multitudes were swelled by the 
conflux of strangers to the festiva! of the Ascen- 
sion. The loss of Berytus was of smaller account, 
but of much greater value. That city, on the coast 
of Phenicia, was illustrated by the study of the 
civil law, which opened the surest road to wealth 
and dignity: the schools of Berytus were filled 
with the rising spirits of the age, and many a youth 
was lost in the earthquake who might have lived to 
be the scourge or the guardian of his country. In 
these disasters, the architect becomes the enemy 
of mankind. The hut of a savage, or the tent of 
an Arab, may be thrown down without injury to 
the inhabitants; and the Peruvians had reason to 
deride the folly of their Spanish conquerors, who 
with so much cost and labor erected their own 
sepulchres. The rich marbles of a patrician are 
dashed on his own head ; a whole people is buried 
under the ruins of public and private edifices, and 
the conflagration is kindled and propagated by the 
innumerable fires which are necessary for the sub- 
sistence and manufactures of a great city. Instead 
of the mutual sympathy which might comfort and 
assist the distressed, they dreadfully experience the 
vices and passions which are released from the fear 
of punishment : the tottering houses are pillaged 








by intrepid avarice; revenge embraces the mo- 
ment, and selects the victim; and the earth often 
swallows the assassin or the ravisher in the con- 
summation of their crimes. Superstition involves 
the present danger with invisible terrors; and if 
the image of death may sometimes be subservient 
to the virtue or repentance of individuals, an af- 
frighted people is more forcibly moved to expect 
the end of the world, or to deprecate with servile 
homage the wrath of an avenging Deity.” In 
1169, single shocks continued for four months; and 
in 1202 another earthquake destroyed many cities, 
filled up the valleys of Lebanon, and shattered the 
basaltic districts of Hauran, so that, according to 
the expression then current, it was no longer pos- 
sible to say, here stood this or that city. A dread- 
ful earthquake took place i 1759 ; the shocks con- 
tinued for six months. At the first shock the cities 
of Antioch, Balbec, Acre, Tripoli, &c. were laid 
in ruins, and 30,000 persons killed. ‘The more re- 
cent earthquake, of 1822, lasted still longer, and 
committed dreddfal ravages. On the 13th of Au- 
gust, in one horrible night, Aleppo, Antioch, Biha, 
Gesser, indeed every single village and cottage 
within the pashalic of Aleppo, was within ten or 
twelve seconds, completely destroyed, and con- 
verted into a heap of rubbish: no less than 20,000 
people lost their lives, and many more were miuti- 
lated; a very great number, considering the low 
population of these places. 

“ Africa is very little known, and we are there- 
fore ignorant of any earthquakes fn its interior, 
where they may occur as frequently as in other 
places. The southern extremity of this continent 
is rarely visited by slight shocks, but they are more 
numerous in the north, where, in March, 1825, they 
did considerable damage to Algiers and Blida. On 
the contrary, America, particularly in the southern 
parts, is inferior to no part of the world for the 
magnitude, number, and duration of its earthquakes. 
We shall now mention a few of the greatest re- 
corded by naturalists. ‘To these belong the earth- 
quake of 1746, which, within five minutes, destroyed 
the greater part of Lima; Callao was inundated ; 
and of 4000 persons, 200 only escaped. The 
destruction of New Andalusia, on the 2fst of Octo- 
ber, 1766, was equally terrible. The shocks ex- 
tended over Cumana, Caracecas, Maracaibo, the 
shores of the Casanar, the Meta, the Orinoco, and 
Ventures ; and the granite districts in the mission 
of Encaranada were also shaken by their violence. 
An earthquake, in 1797, destroyed a great part of 
Peru. It proceeded from the volcano Tunguragua, 
continued with slight shocks during the whole of 
February and March, and returned on the 15th of 
April, with increased violence. Many places were 
filled up by the summits of mountains tumbling 
down; muddy water flowed from the volcano ; and 
spreading over the country, became afterwards an 
indurated erust of clay, The entire number of 
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persons who perished on this occasion was 16,000. 
No earthquake could well be more destructive to 
any place than that which destroyed the Caraceas 
in 1812, and of which’ Humboldt has given an ex- 
cellent description. The Caraccas was thought 
secure on account of its primitive mountains, al- 
though in 1641, 1703, and 1778, violent earthquakes 
were experienced, and a slighter shock in 1802. 
Humboldt, from actual inspection, had no doubt 
but this country, from being in a volcanic region, 
must be liable to such disasters. In December, 
1811, various shocks were felt; on the 12th of 
March, 1812, the city of Caraccas was destroyed. 
The sky was clear, and in Venezuela, there had 
not been a drop of rain for five months: there was 
no forewarning prognostic, for the first shock at 
seven minutes past four in the afternoon came on 
unexpectedly, and set the bells a ringing. This 
was immediately succeeded by a second shock, 
which caused a waving and rolling motion in 
the earth, then a subterraneous rumbling noise 
was heard, and there was a third shock, in which 
the motion was perpendicular, and sometimes roll- 
ing horizontally, with a violence which nothing 
could withstand. The people, in place of flying 
directly to the open fields, flocked in ctowds to 
the churches, where arrangements had been made 
for a procession; and the multitudes assembled 
there were buried beneath the ruins. ‘Two churches 
150 feet high, and supported by columns of from 
twelve to fifteen feet in diameter, fell in a mass of 
rubbish, and were for the most part ground into 
dust. The Caserne el Quartel vanisiied almost en- 
tirely, and a regiment of soldiers stationed there, 
and about to join the procession, disappeared at the 
same time along with it; a few individuals only 
escaped ; nine-tenths of the city were completely 
destroyed, and most of the houses that remained 
were rendered uninhabitable; the number of peo- 
ple killed was reckoned at nearly 10,000, without 
including those who perished afterwards from 
bruises and want of sustenance. The clouds of 
dust having fallen, were succeeded by a serene 
night, which formed a frightful contrast with the 
destruction on the earth, and with the dead bodies 
lying scattered among the ruins. 
each particular shock was reckoned by some 50 
seconds, by others 1 minute 12 seconds. These 
shocks extended over the provinces of Venezuela, 
Varinas, Maracaibo, and into the mountains in the 
interior. La Guayra, Mayquatia, La Vega, St. 
Felipe and Merida, were almost entirely destroyed. 
In La Guayra and St. Felipe the number of persons 
killed was about 5000. On the 5th of April, another 
violent earthquake took place, during which enor- 
mous fragments were detached from the mountains. 
It was said that the mountain Silla lost from 350 
to 360 feet of its height by sinking. 

* Cause of Earthquakes.—The original hypothe- 
sis, which attributed volcanic eruptions and earth- 
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The duration of 


quakes to the operation of central fire, was at first 
attacked chiefly by Stukely, who, from the phe- 
nomena of two earthquakes observed at London on 
'the 8th February, and 8th of March, 1749, endea- 
vored to prove that they were caused by a highly 
overcharged state of the electric fluid. Andrew 
Bena affirms, that they are sudden explosions, 
caused by gas in the interior of the earth, which 
he believes would be found there inclosed in reser- 
voirs of sulphur and bitumen. Beccaria, as is 
known, endeavored to attribute to electricity every 
thing that had any probable affinity for it; hence 
he believed that an accumulation of it in the crust 
of the earth produced concussions with the clouds, 
and then exhibited the appearance of earthquakes. 
Humboldt found it to be a prevailing opinion in 
America that earthquakes are electrical phenome- 
na; but observes, that this must be excused by 
reason of the partiality entertained for Franklin. 
The invention of the Voltaic pile, and the obser- 
vation of its singular operations, induced many 
philosophers, at least those naturalists who were 
perfectly intimate with the nature of this remarka- 
ble apparatus, to consider the wholé earth as a 
column or pile of this description, or that it con- 
tains an apparatus of this description in its inte- 
rior. These fancies, however, lead to nothing 
satisfactory. Where then can we seek for the 
cause or causes of earthquakes! The subject is 
entirely hypothetical, as we have no means of 
reaching the seat of these remarkable phenomena. 
The theory of the earthquake is the same as that 
of the voleano. The agitations may be produced 
by the motions of the liquid and gaseous matter at 
a great depth in the crust of the earth endeavoring 
to escape.” 
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PART IV. 


We havé already noticed other parts of this 
valuable and cheap work, now in process of pub- 
lication, by the Harpers. It is published semi- 
monthly at 25 cents the number; and that our 
readers may have a proper understanding as to the 
scope and tendency of the work, we promised to 
give from time to time, such extracts as our limits 
will admit of; and which will best serve so desira- 
ble a purpose. With this view we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

“ East Inpia Company. A famous joint stock 
association originally established to carry on the 
trade between this country and the East Indies, or 
rather with the countries to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was constituted by royal 
charter in 1600, and continued, notwithstanding 
repeated efforts to open the trade, to enjoy the ex- 
clusive privileges originally conceded till 1688. 
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At that period the power of the crown to restrain 
the freedom of trade without the sanction of par- 
liament having been denied, a rival association ob- 
tained an act of parliament in its favor; but after 
a variety of negotiations, which it is unnecessary 
to specify, the two corporations were joined in 1702 
under the name of ‘ The United Company of Mer- 
chants trading to the East Indies ;’ an appellation 
which has been continued to the present day. In 
1708 the United Company was secured by parlia- 
ment in the exclusive privilege of trading to all 
places eastward of the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan; and this privilege, with some 
modifications, was confirmed and prolonged by suc- 
cessive acts of parliament down to 1814. By the 
act 53 Geo. 3. c. 133., passed in 1813, the East 
India Company’s charter was renewed for twenty 
years ; but it then received some important modifi- 
cations, by which a restricted intercourse was per- 
mitted to all British merchants with the whole of 
the Company’s Indian possessions ; the monopoly 
of the trade between England and China being, 
however, retained, in the hands of the East India 
Company. These concessions paved the way for 
the act of 1833, by which, though the Company’s 
charter was prolonged till 1854, not only was the 
monopoly of the China trade abolished, but an end 
wholly put to the Company’s original character of 
a commercial association. 

“ But it is not as a commercial association so 
much as @ great territorial power, that the [ast 
India company has become so distinguished. The 
first establishments of the English in India, as of 
other European nations, arose out of the alleged 
necessity of providing armed factories or strong- 
holds, where the adventurers might warehouse their 
goods, and reside in safety for the purpose of car- 
rying on their intercourse with the natives ; but the 
factories speedily degenerated into fortifications, 
and the garrisons into armies. For a while the 
power of the English and French was pretty nearly 
balanced in India; but the talents and victories of 
the famous Lord Clive gave us a decided superiority 
over every competitor, foreign or native, and ex- 
tended our sway over some of the largest and finest 
portions of the Mogul empire. The policy of 
Clive, whether it were really approved by the suc- 
ceeding governors-general of our Indian domi- 
nions, or were forced upon them by necessity, has, 
some few short intervals excepted, been steadily 
followed up; and with such signal success, that our 
Indian empire comprises at present the whole of 
Hindostan from the Himalaya Mountains to Cape 
Comorin, with a population of above 120 millions! 

“The most exaggerated accounts have been at 
all times current in Europe of the extraordinary 
wealth of India, and of the importance of the com- 
merce with that part of the world. After the vic- 
tories of Lord Clive, the most sanguine expecta- 
tions began to be eatertained, not only of a vast 





increase of trade with India, but that we, should 
draw from her an immense amount of surplus reve- 
nue, or tribute. Perhaps it is not going too far to 
say that these expectations have been entirely dis- 
appointed. Great abuses existed in the govern- 
ment of the Bengal provinces when conquered by 
Clive; the servants of the East India Company 


making large fortunes by the oppression of the na- 


tives and the ruin of the country. But, notwith- 
standing the eradication of the abuses in question, 
the immense additions that have since been made 
to our empire, and the oppressive taxes laid on the 
natives, it is not very clear that England has hith- 
erto derived any direct revenue from India. The 
distance of the country, and the totally dissimilar 
language and customs of the people, are very great 
obstacles to our governing it with the economy ne- 
cessary to make it yield any considerable amount 
of surplus revenue. The East India Company 
always contended, that the profits made by their 
monopoly of the China trade were necessary to 
enable them to conduct the government of India. 
But, though there are strong grounds on which to 
impeach the accuracy of this statement, still it is 
abundantly clear that the surplus revenue we have 
derived from India, sepposing there has been any 
such, has been comparatively inconsiderable ; and 
quite trifling, indeed, compared with our own anti- 
cipations, and with the notions entertained by others 
of its magnitude. 

“Until 1815 and 1816, when the continued fall 
in the price of cotton goods, caused by the aston- 
ishing discoveries and inventions of Arkwright, 
and the other founders and improvers of the cotton 
manufacture, enabled us to export cottons to India 
and to wndersell the natives, the trade between this 
country and India was of the most limited descrip- 
tion. Previously to the opening of the trade in 
1813-14, the total amount of the exports of all sorts, 
including the important item of military stores, by 
the East India Company and by private traders in 
the Company’s ships, did not amount to 1,400,000/. 
a year; and even on this a considerable loss is be- 
lieved to have been incurred! But such has been 
the increased demand for British cottons, that the 
value of those exported to India amounts, at pre- 
sent, to above 2,500,000/. a year, and the whole 
of our exports to her to near 4,000,000/. Even 
this, considering the vast extent of India, is but a 
trifling export ; it is, in fact, less than half the 
amount of our exports to the United States. 

“The restricted amount of our commerce with 
India may, perhaps, be in some degree, ascribed to 
its having been so long monopolized by the East 
India Company. But this will not explain the 
small surplus of Indian revenue ; for, however ill- 
fitted to serve as a commercial engine, the Hast 
India Company has governed India with singular 
discretion ; and has made the most praiseworthy 
efforts to enforce economy in all departments of 
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the administration, and to appoint the best men to 
all situations of power and emolument in that coun- 
try. The patronage of India has always been less 
jobbed and abused than that of Eagland ; and there 
are few governments that have made more vigo- 
rous exertions to repress abuse, and to protect the 
rights of their subjects. 

“ Under the act 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 85., to which 
we have alluded above, for continuing the charter 
till 1854, the functions of the East India Com- 
pany have been rendered wholly political. She 
is to continue to govern India, with the concur- 
rence and under the supervision of the Board of 
Control, nearly on the plan laid down in Mr. 
Pitt’s act, in 1784, by which the Board of Control 
was constituted. All the real and personal pro- 
perty belonging to the company on the 22d of 
April, 1834, is vested in the crown, and is to be 
held or managed by the company in trust fer the 
same; subject, of course, to all claims, debts, con- 
tracts, &c. already in existence, or that may here- 
after be brought into existence by competent autho- 
rity. The company’s debts and liabilities are all 
charged on India. The dividend, which is to con- 
tinue at 104 per cent, is to be paid in England out 
of the revenues of India; and provision is made 
for the establishment of a security fund for its dis- 
charge. The dividend may be redeemed by par- 
liament, on payment of 200/. for 1007. stock, any 
time after April, 1874; but it is provided, in the 
event of the company being deprived of the go- 
vernment of India in 1854, that they may claim 
redemption of the dividend any time thereafter 
upon 3 years’ notice. (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 85.) 

““Company’s Stock—forms a capital of 6,000,000/. 
into which all persons, natives or foreigners, males 
or females, bodies politic or corporate (the Gover- 
nor and Company of the bank of England only 
excepted), are at liberty to purchase, without limi- 
tation of amount. Since 1793, the dividends have 
been 10} per cent, to which they are limited by 
the late act. 

“General Courts.—The proprietors in general 
court assembled are empowered to enact by-laws, 
and in other respects are competent to the com- 
plete investigation, regulation, and control of every 
branch of the company's concerns; but, for the 
more prompt despatch of business, the executive 
detail is vested in a court of directors. A gene- 
ral court is required to be held once in the months 
of March, June, September, and December, in each 
year. Noone can be present at a general court 
unless possessed of 500/. stock ; nor can any per- 
son vote upon the determination of any question who 
has not been in possession of 1000/. stock for the 
preceding 12 months, unless such stock have been 
obtained by bequest or marriage. Persons pos- 
sessed of 1000/. stock are empowered to give a sin- 
gle vote ; 3000/, are a qualification for two votes ; 
6000/. for three votes; and 10,000/. and upwards 





for four votes. There were 2003 proprietors on 
the company’s books in 1825; of these, 1494 were 
qualified to give single votes ; 392, two votes; 69, 
three votes; and 48, four votes. Upon any spe- 
cial occasion, 9 proprietors, duly qualified by the 
possession of 1000/. stock, may, by a requisition 
in writing to the court of directors, call a general 
court; which the directors, are required to summon 
within 10 days, or, in default, the proprietors may 
call such court by notice affixed upon the Royal 
Exchange. In all such courts the questions are 
decided by a majority of voices; in case of an 
equality, the determination must be by the trea- 
surer drawing a lot. Nine proprietors may, by a 
requisition in writing, demand a ballot. upon any 
question, which shall not be taken within 24 hours 
after the breaking up of the general court. 

“Court of Directors.—The court of directors is 
composed of 24 members, chosen from among the 
proprietors, each of whom must be possessed of 
20001. stock; nor can any director, after being 
chosen, act longer than while he continues to hold 
stock. Of these, 6 are chosen on the second Wed- 
nesday in April in each year, to serve for 4 years, 
in the room of 6 who have completed such service. 
After an interval of 12 months, those who had gone 
out by rotation are eligible to be reélected for the 
ensuing 4 years. Formerly, no person who had 
been in the company’s civil or military service in 
India was eligible to be elected a director, until he 
had been a resident in England two years after 
quitting the service ; but this condition no longer 
exists; and all civil or military servants of the 
company in India, supposing they are otherwise 
eligible, may be chosen directors immediately on 
their return to England, provided they have no un- 
settled accounts with the company; if so, they are 
ineligible for 2 years after their return, unless their 
accounts be sooner settled. (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 
85. § 28.) The directors choose annually, from 
amongst themselves, a chairman and a deputy- 
chairman. They are required by by-laws to meet 
once in every week at least; but they frequently 
meet oftener, as occasion requires. Not less than 
13 can form a court. Their determinations are 
guided by a majority. In case of an equality, the 
question must be decided by the drawing of a lot 
by the treasurer ; upon all questions of importance, 
the sense 6f the court is taken by ballot. The 
company’s officers both at home and abroad, receive 
their appointments immediately from the court, to 
whom they are responsible for the due and faithful 
discharge of the trust reposed in them. The pa- 
tronage is, nevertheless, so arranged, as that each 
member of the court separately participates there- 
in. 

“ Secret Commiiiee.—The principal powers of 
the court of directors are vested in a secret com- 
mittee, forming a sort of cabinet or privy council. 
All communications of a confidential or delicate 
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nature between the Board of Control and the com- 
pany are submitted, in the first instance at least, 
to the consideration of this committee ; and the 
directions of the board, as to political affairs, may 
be transmitted direct to India, through the com- 
mittee, without being seen by the other directors. 
The secret committee is appointed by the court of 
directors, and its members are sworn to secrecy. 
“The territorial possessions of the East India 
Company are divided into the three presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, at each of which 
the executive government is administered by a go- 





nor-general of India. 


vernor and three councillors, the governor of the 
Bengal presidency being at the same time gover- 
In their several presiden- 
cies, the governors and their councillors possess 
the privilege of enacting and enforcing laws; sub- 
ject, however, in some cases, to the concurrence 
of the supreme court of judicature, and, in all 
cases, to the approval of the court of directors 
and the board of control. 

“We copy the following tables of revenue, &c. 
from Mr. M’Culloch’s Statistics, vol. ii. p. 519. 


AN Account of the Total Annual Revenues and Charges of the British Possessions in India under the East India 
Company, from 18Q9-10 to 1829-30; showing also the Nett Charge of Bencoolen, Prince of Wales Island, and St. 
Helena. the interest paid on account of Debta in India, and the Amount of Territorial Charges paid in England.— 
(Parl. Papers, No. 22. Sess. 1830, and No. 306. Sess. 1833.) 





















































Territorial charges paid in England, General Result. 
Total Gross} Total Cheres of | Interest on . 
Years. |Revenuesof| Charges in Bencoolen Debts Cost of | Payments, Sur 
: ’ . > ; plus Surplus 
ndia. India. &e. = —_ Total. wea sama Shame. 
Lb. L. L. L. LL LL. LD. L. L. 
1809—10 - | 16,464,391 | 13,775,577 | 203,36] | 2,159,019 190,128 867,097 | 1,057,225] - - 730,791 
1810—11 - | 16,679,198 | 13,909,983 | 199,663 | 2,196,691 217,703 901,688 | 1,119,391) - - 736,530 
1811—12 - | 16,605,616 | 13,220,967 | 168,288 | 1,457,077 154,998 922,770 | 1,077,768 681,516 
1812—13 - | 16,459,774 | 13,659,429 | 201,349 | 1,491,870 193,784 | 1,184,976 | 1,378,768; - - 271,634 
1813—14 - | 17,228,711 | 18,617,725 | 209,957 | 1,537,434 64,257 | 1,148,156 | 1,212,413} 651,182 
1814—15 - | 17,231,191 | 14,182,454 | 204,250 | 1,502,217 129,873 | 1,064,223 | 1,194,596 | 147,677 
1815—16 - | 17,168,195 | 15,081,587 | 225,558 | 1,584,157 81,903 | 1,199,952 | 1,281,885] - - | 1,004,992 
1816—17 - | 18,010,135 | 15,129,839 | 205,372 | 1,719,470 194,374 } 1,071,176 | 1,265,550] - ° 310,096 
1817—18 - | 18,305,265 | 15,844,964 219,793 | 1,753,018 81,941 | 1,094,701 | 1,176,642; - - 689,152 
1818—19 - | 19,392,002} 17,558,615 | 210,224 | 1,665,921 133,162 | 1,150,378 | 1,280,540) - - | 1,323,305 
1819—20 - | 19,172,506 | 17,040,848} 142,049 | 1,940,327 265,055 | 1,150,391 | 1.415,446] - - | 1,466,164 
1820—2] - | 21,292,036 | 17,520,612 | 220,043 | 1,902,585 228,058 | 1,072,106 | 1,300,164} 348,632 
1821—22 - | 21,753,271 | 17,555,668} 207,816 | 1,932,835 202,735 1,175,149 1,337,884 | 979,068 
1822—-23 - | 23,120,934 | 18,083,482 | 154,761 | 1,694,731 204,147 | 1,354,960 | 1,559,107 | 1 528,853 
1823—24 - | 21,238,623 | 18,902,511 | 257,276 | 1,652,449 395,276 758,590 | 1,153,866} - - 727,479 
1824—25 - | 20,705,152 | 20,410,929 | 279,277 | 1,460,433 414,181 | 1,166,078 | 1,580,259); - - | 3,025,746 
1825—26 - | 21,096,960 | 22,346,365 | 214,285 | 1,575,941 740,728 | 1,076,504 | 1,817,232) - - | 4,856,857 
1826—27 - | 23,327,753 | 21,424,894 | 207,973 | 1,749,068 | 1,111,792 | 1,318,102 | 2,429,894; - - | 2,484,076 
1827—28 - | 22,818,184 | 41,778,431 | 272,014 | 1,958,313 805,016 | 1,255,125 | 2,060,141} - - | 3,250,715 
1828—29 - | 22,692,711 | 19,298,622 | 250,794 | 2,121,165 449,603 | 1,517,802 | 1,967,405} - - 945,275 
1182930 - | 21,662,310) 18,300,715 | 213,304 | 3,007,693 293,873 | 1,454,867 | 1,748,740| - - 608,142 








Assrract View of the Revenues and Charges of India for the Years 1831-32, 1832-33, 1833-34, and (by estimate,) 1834-35. 
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Revenue. Charge. 
1831-32 1832-33 ; 1833-34 } 1834-35. 1831-32 | 1832-33 , 1833-34 { 18%4~-%o. 
L. L. Lb. L. L. L. L. 
Bengal - 9,474,084) 9,487,778] 8,844,241] 5,445,100 [Bengal - - 7,535,170] 7,687,228 7,018,449] 6,749,295 
ee es 2 4 eee | 581.800 
adras - | 3,222,155) 2,969,956) 3,235,233] 3,301,982 | Madras - - | 3,939,261] 3,174,347) 3,258,995] 3,076,404 
Bombay -~ | 1,401,916) 1,497,308] 1,600,691] 1,503,782 | Bombay - - 2,060,498 2,034,710) 1,963,045) 1,905,748 
Total reve- Total Charges | 
nues of India. |14,198,155|13,955,642) 13,680,165) 13,908,764 C in India. 12,834,929] 12,896,285 12,245,489) 12,313,246 
‘ \ harge on act. 
of St. Helena. 94,152} 95,553) 91,641) 10,986 
Charge on act. 
of India in 
England - | 1,476,655) 1,227,536) 1,293,637) 2,162,868 
’ Total Charges 
Deficiency of of India. - |14,405,736]14,219,374 13,680,767) 14,487,100 
ordinary re- Surplus of ordi- 
venue. - 207,581} 264,332 578,336] nary revenue 49,398 
14,405,736) 14,219,374 | 13,680,165] 14,487,100 14,405,736)14,219,374:13,680, 165) 14,487,100 








N. B.—The Company realized in 1834-35 the sum of 10,679,223/. by the sale of commercial assets. The debts of 
the Company in India on the 30th of April, 1834, amounted to 34,463,483/., bearin 
(Parl Paper, No. 380, Sess. 1836: 


an interest of 1,754,545/. a year. 
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tion of Mr. Hamilton's Indian Gazetteer. Some 





joi sing table, exhibiting the extent and population of India, which we copy from the second edi- 
EE ee tole Ge 4 later cast han been pmetobed as to the population of particular 
provinces; but we believe that this is the most accurate statement that has 


itherto been framed, embracing the whole 








country. 

[Briss aner ®| Population. 
Bengal, Bahar, and Benares - - : : : ° : ° 162,000 39,000,000 
Additions in Hindostan since A. D. 1765 —- ” : - : . 148,000 18,000,000 
Gurwal, Kumoon, and the tract between the Sutuleje and Jumna . : - 18,000 500,000 
Total under the Bengal presidency - - - - - 328,000 57,500,000 
Under the Madras presidency - - - - - 154,000 15,000,000 
Under the Bombay presidency - = ae Seer ° gt frik 11,000 2,500,000 

Territories in the Deccan, &c., acquired since 1815, consisting of the Peishwa’s domin- 
ions, é&c., and since mostly attached to the Bombay presidency : - 600,000 8,000,000 
Total under the British government 553,000 83,000,000 

British ALLIES AND TRIBUTARIES. 

The Nizam : : : - - - - - 96,000 10,000,000 
The Nagpoor Raja - - - - - - - 75,000 3,000,000 
The King of Oude - - - - - - - : - 20,000 3,000,000 
The Guicowar - - - > - - - - - 18,000 2,000,000 
Kotah, 6,500 ; Boondee, 2,500; Bopaul, 5,000 - - - - : - 14,000 1,500,000 
The Mysore Raja - - - - - - - > - 27,000 3,000,000 
The Satara Raja - . - - - - - . : 14,000 1,500,000 
Travancore, 6,000; Cochin, 2,000 __ - - - - - - - ; 8,000 1,000,000 

Under the Rajas of Jondpour, Jeypoor, Odeypoor, Bicancere, Jesselmere, and other raj- 

poot chiefs, Holear, Ameer Khan, the Row of Kutch, Bhurtpoor, Macherry, and nu- 

merous other petty chiefs, Seikes, Gonds, Bheels, Coolies, and Catties, all compre- 
hended within the line of British protection - - - - 283,000 15,000,000 
Total under the British goverament and its allies : : 1,103,000 | 123,000,000 

INDEPENDENT STATES. * 
The Nepan] Raja - : : - : : : 53,000 2,000,000 
The Lahore Raja (Runjeet Singh) - * - - - 50,000 3,000,000 
The Ameers of Sinde - - - - - - - 24,000 1,000,000 
The dominions of Sindia - . - : : : 40,000 4,000,000 
The Cabul sovereign, east of the Indus > : . - - 10,000 1,000,000 
Grand total of Hindostan - - - - - 1,280,000 | 134,000,000 
INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES.—British Acquisitions in 1824 and 1825. 

Countries south of Rangoon, consisting of half the province of Martaban, and the pro- 
vinees of Tavoy, Ye, Tenasserin, and the Mergui isles - - - 12,000 51,000 
The province of Arracan . - - RILEE - 11,000 100,000 

Countries from which the Burmese have been expelled, consisting of Assam and the 
adjacent petty states, occupying a space of about - - - 54,000 150,000 
1 Total. . . . . . - 77,000. 301,000 


















































“Excise Duties, in Revenue and Finance, are 
duties imposed on articles produced or manufac- 
tured at home, while in the possession of the pro- 
ducers or manufacturers. They were introduced 
into England by the Long Parliament in 1643, 
being then laid on the makers and venders of ale, 
beer, cider, and perry. The royalists soon after 
followed the example of the republicans; both 
sides declaring that the excise should be continued 
no longer than the termination of the war. But 
it was found too productive a source of revenue to 
be again relinquished; and when the nation had 
been accustomed to it for a few years, the parlia- 
ment declared, in 1649, that the impost of excise 
was the most easy and indifferent levy that could 
be laid upon the people. It was placed on a new 
footing at the Restoration; and notwithstanding 
Mr. Justice Blackstone says, that ‘from its first 
original to the present time, its very name has been 
odious to the people of England’ (Com. book i. ¢. 
8.), it has continued progressively to gain ground ; 





and is at this moment imposed on several impor- 


tant articles, and furnishes nearly a third part of 
the entire public revenue of the kingdom. 

“‘ For the more easy levy of the excise duties, 
England and Wales are divided into about fifty-six 
collections, some of which are called by the names 
of particular counties, others by the names of great 
towns. Where one county is divided into several 
collections, or where a collection comprises the 
contiguous parts of “several counties, every such 
collection is subdivided into several districts, within 
which there is a supervisor ; and each district is 
again subdivided into out-rides and foot-walks, 
within each of which there is a surveying officer 
or guager. Some excise duties, that were justly 
objected to, have been repealed within these few 
years; and with the exception of the duty on 
glass, which interferes injuriously with the manu- 
facture, we are not sure that there is one of the 
existing duties that can be fairly objected to on 
principle, though the rate of duty might, in some 
instances, be advantageously reduced. It has been 
said, that the excise duties ‘ greatly raise the cost 
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of subsistence to the laboring classes.’ But this 
assertion has really no foundation. In fact, the 
only excise duty that can be said to fall on a neces- 
sary of life is that on soap, which produced in 
1838 (in Great Britain) 809,031/, ; but as the po- 
pulation of Great Britain amounts at present to 
about 18,000,000, the soap tax cannot, at an ave- 
rage, impose a burden of 11d. a year on each in- 
dividual. If we estimate its annual pressure on a 
laboring family of five persons at from 2s. 6d. to 
3s., we shall not be within but beyond the mark. 

“The only taxes, in the various departments of 
the revenue, that can be truly said to fall on arti- 
eles necessary to the laborer, are, besides soap, 
principally those on tea and sugar. We incline to 
think that the duties on these articles might be 
very materially reduced without affecting the reve- 
nue ; but, however that may be, it cannot be truly 
affirmed that they entail any grievous burden on 
the laboring classes. The entire nett produce of 
the excise duties in Great Britain in 1838 amount- 
ed to 12,775,955/., of which the duties on spirits 
and malt, that is, on spirits and beer, produced no 
less than 8,604,115/. In Ireland, during the same 
year, the excise duties amounted to 1,974,566/., 
of which the spifit and malt dutie rnished 
above four-fifths, or 1,795,165/. The rate at 
which this revenue was collected was nearly 6} 
per cent. in Great Britain, and 9} per cent. in Ire- 
land. Now, we are bold to say, that no equal 
amount of revenue was ever raised with so little 
inconvenience or injury to the contributors. Even 
though they were not required by the public exi- 
gencies, the duties on spirits obstruct a pernicious 
habit, and should not be given up, They are the 
best of all possible duties; and the only thing to 
be attended to in their imposition, is not to carry 
them to such a height as to defeat their object by 
encouraging smuggling. We have yet to learn, 
supposing they are not carried beyond this limit, 
that a single good objection can be made to these 
duties. 

“The obscurity and complexity of the excise 
laws has been justly complained of. Itis needless 
to say, that they ought to be brief, clear, and level 
to the apprehension of every one. But, so far 
from this being the case, they are in most in- 
stances lengthened, contradictory, and unintelligible. 
There were at no distant period some 40 or 50 acts 
in existence having reference to the glass duties, 
and at this moment from 25 to 30 have reference 
to the paper duties, and so for the others. It is, in 
fact, all but impossible for any one to tell what the 
law really is on many points; so that the trader is 
left at the mercy of the officers, and a wide door is 
opened to favoritism and fraud. This disgraceful 
state of things might, however, be easily remedied 
by getting the treasury or the excise to prepare a 
short abstract of the law as to each duty, drawn up 
in the clearest and Jeast ambiguous manner possi- 





ble, and without any of that verbosity, repetition, 
and technical jargon that infects acts of parlia- 
ment, and renders them all but incomprehensible to 
ordinary persons. A manufacturer abiding by this 
abstract should be held to have abided by the law, 
and should not be further questioned on the subject. 
A measure of this sort might be easily carried into 
effect. It would be an immense improvement, and 
would go far to obviate the only good objection to 
the excise duties.” 





A GALLOP AMONG AMERICAN SCENERY,* 


This very handsome volume does credit to the 
New-York press, from its clear type and beautiful 
proportions. Its descriptions, particularly those 
relating to military adventure, are thrilling. 

The poetical conceptions are wrought up with 
some of life’s severest realities, while the moral 
tinge spread over the whole, is a kind of halo or 
looming, bringing the objects and principles nearer, 
in a softened and picturesque light. 

It is not our intention to enter upon a review of 
this work, in the ordinary fashion of criticism— 
showing our ingenuity by discovering faults; but 
briefly to point to a few of the many passages 
marked by deep pathos and moral feeling! and 
leave the reader of the book to form his estimate 
of the whole, as we have done ours. 

We pass the beautiful descriptions, views, scenes, 
and incidents on the Potomac, and at Mount Ver- 
non; and the naval stories of Old Kennedy the 
Quarter-Master, except to pause one moment, 
where Captain Hull gives orders for the fire of the 
Constitution, when she captured the Guerriere, 
and the account of Captain Perry’s leaving the 
wrecked Lawrence at the victory of Lake Erie: 
which cannot be read without feelings of patriotic 
enthusiasm. 

So, in the stirring scenes in the attack on Fort 
Erie, and the battle of Lundy’s Lane, we can 
scarcely quote passages without marring their sym- 
metry, so rapid and interwoven are the details. 
But, as an example of elevated thought and true 
feeling, we extract the closing page, and the apos- 
trophe to those who fell in the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane. 

After reading a simple epitaph inscribed on a 
board, by some kind and unknown hand, to the 
memory of an officer, which the writer found moul- 
dering on the battle-ground, he exclaims: 

“ And this is honor! This is fame! Why, brave 
man! even now, I read the tribute to thy bravery 
in the bulletin of the action. Thou hast comrades— 
father, mother, sisters to mourn thy loss—and now, 


* A Gallop among American Scenery ; or, Sketches of 
American Scenes and Military Adventure. By Augustus 
E. Silliman: D Appleton & Co., New-York. 
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the stranger’s foot carelessly spurns thy frail me- 
mento; nor father, mother, sisters, nor human 
hand can point to the spot where rest thy ashes. 
Peace to thy manes, brave countrymen, where’er 
they sleep. 

“‘ See from this point, how gently and gracefully 
undulates the battle-field ; the woods bowing to the 
evening breeze, as the soft sunlight pours through 
their branches, show not the gashes of rude cannon- 
shot—the plain, loaded and bending with the yel- 
low harvest, betrays no human gore—yon hill, 
scathed, scorched and blackened with cannon-flame, 
the very resting-place of the deadly battery, shows 
no relic of the fierce death-strugyle, as covered 
with the fragrant clover and wild bluebell ; the bee, 
in monotonous hum, banquets over it. Nought 
mars the serenity of nature as she smiles upon us. 
Yet, burnt in common funeral pyre, the ashes of 
those brave men, of friend and foe, there mingle 
in the bosom whence they issued. The frenzied 
passion passed, the furious conflict over, they have 
lain down in quiet, and, like young children, sleep 
gently, sweetly, in the lap of that common mother, 
who shelters with like protection, the little field- 
mouse from its gambols, and the turbaned Sultan 
sinking amid his prostrate millions. Shades of 
my gallant countrymen!—shades of their daring 
foes—farewell. Ne’er had warriors a more glo- 
rious death-couch,—the eternal cataracts roar your 
requiem.” 

The paper on Lake George and Ticonderoga, 
abounds with fine images. Describing the “ steam 
spirit” which urged the boat over the erystal wa- 
ters of the lake, he says—‘‘ how like Sampson in 
the Prison-Mill, struggling, giant like, he again 
applies him to his toil. Imprisoned spirit! there 
is no help for thee.. Sweat thou must, and pant, 
and groan, till, like thy fellow-laborer, man, releas- 
ed from fire fetter, as he from earth, resolved to 
pure ether, thou shalt float again, free and delighted, 
in the clear elements above ! 

“Ho! brother spirit, tarry, tarry—wait thou a 
little *till I join thee,—then, how gallantly we’ll 
ride '!—couched on summer-clouds lazily, we'll 
float: or, glancing on sun-rays, shoot, swift as 
thought, ’mid the bright worlds rolling in sublimity 
above us. We'll bathe in the moon’s cold splendor, 
fan in the sultry heat of crimson mars, slide upon 
Saturn’s eternal snows, or joyously gambolling 
along the Milkyway, we'll chase the starry serpent 
to his den.” . 

In the same boat, while cruising among the beau- 
tiful islands and shores of that placid lake, a deer 
is discovered on one of the wooded islands, and 
the author asking a hunter who was on board for 
his rifle, gives the following description of killing 
the deer : 


“Launch the canoe. Come, hunter—peace— 


make her fast to thisdead log. We'll steal gently 
through the woods, and come upon hint unawares. 
Softly—press those vines away ; whist—avoid the 
rustling of the branches ; here, creep through these 
bushes—tread lightly on the fallen leaves—you'll 
mire upon that swampy bottom. Hush—hush— 
tread softly—that crackling branch! He lifts his 
head—he looks uneasily about him—stand quiet. 
Now he browses again; get a little nearer—we are 
within distance. I'll try him—click. Back go 
the autlers—the cocking of the rifle has alarmed 
him—he’s off! Here goes, hit or miss—crack—he 
jumps ten feet in the air. I’ve missed him—he 
bounds onward—no—yes—by Jove! he’s down— 
he’s up again—he plunges forward—he falls again— 
he rises—falls—he struggles to his knees—he— 
falls. Harrah! he’s ours,—quick—quick—thy 
coteau de chasse, we'll make sure of him. Stop— 
stop. Poor deer! and J have murdered thee, for 
my sport have murdered thee—have taken from 
thee the precious boon of life—with cruelty have 
broken the silver chord, which the beggar’s blunt 
knife can sever, but not the jewelled fingers of the 
monarch, again rejoin. ‘There—there, thou liest— 
true to the great master’s picture, 
‘The big round tears, Course down thy innocent nose in 
piteous chase, 
And thy smooth leathern sides pant almost to bursting.’ 
thy life blood flows #pa#ce—e’en now, thy large soft 
eye dims in the sleep of death—and J have slain 
thee. ‘Thou had’st nought other enemy, than the 
gaunt coward wolf; or fatiged serpent; him, with 
light leaping bounds, thou laugh’st to scorn, as 
his long howl struck on thy quick ear; and the 
sullen rattler, with many blows of thy tiny polished 
hoof thou dash’st to pieces, ere from his deadly 
coil, his flattened head, with glistening tongue and 
protruded fangs, could reach thee. Oh! I shame 
me of my miscreant fellowship. Even the poi- 
sonous serpent, with quick vibrating tail, did give 
thee warning. Jstole upon thee unawares. Hun- 
ter—take again thy weapon ; for thee—’tis thy vo- 
cation—perhaps “tis well—the game is thine. I 
entreat of thee, let not my innocent victim again 
reproach my eye-sight.” 

The delineation of Brenton’s reef, is vividly ac- 
curate, and the shipwreck which occurred upon it 
not many years since, is a true record, never to be 
forgotten by the inhabitants of that part of Rhode 
Island ; and, even at this day, it saddens the spirits 
of many who remember that awful event—that 
dreary night, and terrific storm. 

But we are going far beyond our intended brevity, 
and quote but one more passage, from the chapter 
on “Long Island Sound,” which contains many 
local descriptions of great truth and beauty, with 
allusions to its supernatural legends, and antiquated 
history. Among other peculiarities, a solitary 





peace—keep the dogs on board ; paddle for yonder 
point—now we shoot upen the pebbly beach—now 





Indian, who, it was believed, had strayed from some 
of the western tribes, lived in a lonely hut on its 
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shores :—and from haunting a swamp from which 
the Pequots were dislodged in the early settlement 
of the country, the inhabitants called this old man— 
Pequot. An Indian, named Pamanack, from Mon- 
tauk Point, one of those lingerers, who hover around 
the confines of civilization, meeting the stern old 
chief, offered him his bottle, and invited him to 
drink; his reply, with the habitual melancholy, 
resting over his féatures, renewedly awakens in our 
mind, the deepest sympathy and compassion, which 
we have long entertained for those injured races of 
men, who have been driven from their possessions, 
and are fast fading away from the things that are. 
We are glad to seize every memorial which may 
perpetuate a knowledge of a noble race that will 
soon be blotted out from the page of the world’s 
history. After Pamanack offered Pequot the blaek 
bottle, and invited him to drink‘ Pequot drew 
himself up to his extreme height, and for a.mo- 
ment there was a mingled expression of loathing, 
abhorrence, and ferocity, flashing from his counte- 
nance that showed that his whole Indian’s nature 
was in a blaze; but it was only momentary, for in 
- another, the expression vanished from his counte- 
nance, the habitual melancholy resumed its place 
upon his features, and the words fell slowly, al- 
most musically, from his lips: “ The. fire-water— 
the fire-water—ay, the same—the Indian and his 
deadly enemy.” Then looking steadily at Pama- 
nack, as he held the bottle still towards him. 
“ Paguot will not drink. Why should Pamanack 
swallow the white nran’s poison, and with his own 
hands dig his grave? Pamanack is. not alone! 
His squaw watches at the door of his wigwam, as 
she looks out upon the long waves of the ocean 
tumbling in upon the shores of Montaukelt. His 
young men gather about him and catch the tautaug 
from its huge beeting rocks, and tread out the qua- 
hog from its muddy bed. His old men still linger 
on the sandy beach, and their scalp-locks float 
wildly in the fresh sea breeze. Pamanack has yet 
a home :—but Pequot—he is the last of his race. 
He stands on the high hills of Tashaway, and he 
sees no smoke, but that from the wigwams-of the 
Long Knives. He moves in silence along the 
plains of Pequonnuck,——but the fences of the pale 
faces obstruct his progress. His canoe dances at 
the side of the dipping rocks—but the cheating 
white men paddle up to his side. His feet sink in 
the ploughed field,—but it is not the corn of the 
red man. His squaw has rolled her last leg, and 
lies cold in her blanket. His young men,—the fire- 
water, and fire-dust have consumed them. Pequot 
looks around for his people—where are they? 
The black snake and muskrat shoot through the 
water as his moccasin treads the swamp, where 
their bones lie, deep covered from ‘the hate of 
their enemies. Pequot is the last of his race! 
Pamanack is good, but the heart of Pequot is heavy. 
He cannot drink the fire-water, for his young men 





have sunk from its.deadly poison, as the mist wreath 
in the midday sun. The good Moravians have told 
him that it is bad—and Pequot will drink no more— 
for his race is nearly run. Pequot will sit on the 
high rocks of Sasco, and his robe shall fall from 
his shoulders as his broad chest waits the death- 
arrow of the Great Spirit. There will he sit and 
smoke in silence, as he looks down upon the de- 
serted hunting-grounds of his fathers. Pequot’s 


heart is heavy,—Pequot will not drink.” 
* * * 


* * 


“The Great Spirit was kind to him, for a few 
years after, he was found stark and stiff, frozen to 
death on the very rocks to which he had alluded.” 
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Tue Lire AND ADVENTURES OF MarTIN CuUZzZzLEWIT ; 
his relatives, friends and enemies, comprising all his 
wills and his ways. With an historical record of what 
he did, and what he didn’t: showing moreover who in- 
herited the family plate, who came in for the silver 
spoons, and who for the wooden ladies. The whole 
forming a complete key to the house of Chuzzlewit. 
Edited by “ Boz,” with illustrations by “Phiz.” Part 
I—New-York : Harper & Brothers. 

Dickens will yet have reason to believe that the “ uni- 
varsal Yankee Nation,” is like the Irishman’s pig, that 
will go to Cork only when he thinks the swine-herd would 
drive him in the opposite direction to Killeummin. Dick- 
ens came over here to get up a feeling in favor of interna- 
tional copy-right, for the benefit of English authors. So 
far from succeeding, the first part of his Martin Chuzzle- 
wit—by the way—qunite a book, with two good illustrations, 
is republished here, in Yankee land, and sold, engravings 
and all, for four-pence-ha’-penny. _The Messrs. Harper have 
got up this work on good paper, and in their usual style of 
neat typography. Martin Chuzzlewit for four-pence-ha’- 
penny! What will Mrs. Dickens say? We hope the pub- 
lishers will send a copy to each of the little “‘ Bozes.” 


Harpers’ Famity Lisrary—No. I. Rev. H. H. Hil- 
man’s History of the Jews, in three vols., vol. 1. New- 
York : Harper and Brothers—1843. 


. The “ Family Library,” already numbering 157 vols., to 
be extended to 200, as works of a high character can be 
obtained, is’ to’ he issued, entire, one vol. weekly, at 25 
cents a volume ; just half their former price. The sales at 
that price were immense ; for, at 50 cents, they were the 
cheapest books in the market. The volumes of the Family 
Library are to be illustrated and embellished as heretofore; 
the paper is to be as good, and the works bound according to 
the Johnsonian notion of wseful books ; viz. so that “ you may 
carry them to the fire and hold them readily in your hand. 
A man will often look at them, and be tempted to go-on, 
when hé would have been frightened’ at books of a larger 
size, and a more erudite appearance.” 

By an expenditure of 25 cents a week, for four years— 
and what reading family cannot afford that ?—every house 
where there are children to instruct, or adults to édify, may 
be furnished with a Library of the best and most useful 
works in the English Language. These publishers are ac- 
complishing wonders in the way of Cheap Literature. This 
is one of the best histories that is, of the Jews; it assists 
to the proper understanding of many passages of the Bible, 
and’ may be read with profit and pleasure by all. [It is for 
sale at the Bookstore of Messrs. Smith, Drinker & Morris. 


